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NEW YORK’S MODEL MILL 


Up-to-date Warehouse and Office Building of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Company 
(Subject of Illustration.) 

N order that the closest co-operation 

between the mill and its offices might 

be obtained, the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., whose plant has for many 
years been located at Corlears Hook and 
Water Street, New York, but whose of- 
fices had for even a longer period been 
located in the Produce Exchange, decided 
some time ago to erect a building adjoin- 
ing the mill which would serve both as a 
warehouse and an office. Thus every part 
of the concern has been brought together 
in a single plant, thanks to the new struc- 
ture. 

This building, of re-enforced concrete, 
was constructed under the supervision of 
and after plans furnished by the A. E. 
Baxter Engineering & Appraisal Co. of 
Buffalo. It has six stories and base- 
ment, giving storage capacity for 70,000 
bbls of flour, and is provided with every 
modern appliance in the way of equip- 
ment. 

Besides two freight elevators, it is 
equipped with an Alvey-Ferguson convey- 
or connected with the packing floors in 
the mill by two bridges over Water Street, 
one on the third and one on the fifth 
floor. This automatic equipment not only 
conveys the packed product from the mill 
to the new building, but distributes it on 
the various floors, and with the aid of 
chutes, ete., delivers it to the trucks at 
eight loading platforms. 

The sixth floor houses the general of- 
fices of both the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co. and the Hecker Cereal Co., a 
necessary fire wall dividing the two. In 
the matter of arrangement, equipment, 
lighting, ventilating and heating, the of- 
fices are most modern in all respects. Con- 
nected with them are two large vaults, 
coatrooms, toilet facilities, etc. 

Because of the isolated location of the 
plant, which made it difficult for the 
large number of employees to find proper 
lunching places, a model kitchen has been 
installed from which well prepared food 
is furnished them. 

The dining-room attached to this has an 
ample seating capacity for the entire 
force, and the excellent plan of graduat- 
ing the charges for meals has been adopt- 
ed, which makes it possible for those 
drawing the lowest salaries to purchase 
their lunches at the cheapest proportion- 
ate rate. 

The building faces Corlears Park, the 
large open space providing ample room 
for héalthful outdoor exercise during the 
noon hour, of which great advantage is 
taken. 

It is safe to say that the employees of 
no large flour mill in this country work 
under more satisfactory conditions than 
those of this concern, many of whom are 
cheerfully doing double duty because of 
the many of.their number who have been 
called to the colors. The service flag shown 
in the illustration of the general office has 
31 stars, with one gold star on the border, 
showing that one of the number has made 
the supreme sacrifice of giving his life 
for his country. 

John A. Sim has been the general man- 
ager of this concern for several years, and 
‘under him the company has prospered. 
L. L. Seaman handles the bakery and 
export sales, E. M. Elkins does the grain- 
buying and supervises the feed sales, E. P. 
Mott takes care of the general purchas- 
ing department, and Theodore Nash 
handles the grocery sales. 

Watrer QuACKENBUSH. 
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Vice-President of the Grain Corporation in General Charge of the Milling Division 


LAND FOR RETURNING MEN 


Secretary Lane Outlines Plan for Providing 
Land and Homes for Soldiers 
When War Is Over 


Wasuineoton, D. C., June 29.—With a 
fine vision as to the needs of our soldier 
citizenry after its return from the battle- 
fields of France, and an equally fine ap- 
preciation of the responsibility that will 
rest upon the government to assist in its 
rehabilitation, Franklin K. Lane, Secre- 
tary of the Department of the Interior, 
addressed a letter to the President re- 
cently, proposing that steps be taken 
immediately to plan for a period of recon- 
struction after the war. Secretary Lane, 
as the executive in charge of public lands, 
would develop now a plan by which not 
only lands may be offered to the returning 
soldier but homes on those lands, which 
they may erect themselves with govern- 
ment assistance and under terms that will 
make payment for them easy and to cover 
many years. 

Mr. Lane refers to the situation that 
faced the United States at the close of the 
war between the states, when fortunately 
the vast areas of public lands available 
for cultivation at once and without the 





aid of reclamation projects made a quick 
settlement on those lands, under the terms 
of the homestead law, possible, and with 
splendid results to the returned soldier 
and to the nation. Different conditions 
prevail now. The prairie lands have been 
quite generally disposed of. The lands 
that are now available are either swamp 
lands, which can be made fertile by 
drainage, or arid lands which respond to 
that form of reclamation which includes 
the building of dams at sources of water 
supply and distributing the water by 
drainage canals 

Of unappropriated lands in the con- 
tinental United States, the secretary 
points out that at the end of the fiscal 
year, June 30, 1917, there were 230,657,755 
acres, of which not one-half will ever 
prove cultivable in any sense. “So,” says 
the secretary, “we have no land in any 
way comparable to that in the public 
domain when Appomattox came—and 
men turned westward with army and ‘roll 
blanket’—to begin life anew.” 

Concerning the present conditions and 
the character of the lands still in the 
possession of the government, Mr. Lane 
said: “While we do not have that match- 
less domain of ’65, we do have millions of 
acres of undeveloped lands that can be 


made available for our home-coming sol- 
diers. We have arid lands in the West; 
cut-over lands in the Northwest, the Lake 
States and the South; and also swamp 
lands in the Middle West and South, which 
can be made available through proper de- 
velopment. 

“Much of this land can be made suit- 
able for farm homes if properly handled, 
but it will require that each type of land 
be dealt with in its own particular fashion. 
The arid land will require water—the cut- 
over land will require clearing and the 
swamp land must be drained. Without 
any of these aids, they remain largely 
‘No Man’s Land.’ The solution of these 
problems is no new thing. In the admir- 
able achievement of the Reclamation 
Service in reclamation and drainage we 
have abundant proof of what can be 
done.” 

Mr. Lane then points out in detail the 
areas of the several lands mentioned, in- 
cluding privately ‘owned cut-over lands 
and those owned by the states, much of 
which ought to be brought into a general 
scheme for the use of returning soldiers. 
He refers to the success that has accom- 
panied efforts of this kind for the cultiva- 
tion of farm lands in Denmark, Ireland, 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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“These here millers back in the hills that’s tremblin’ like 
they had the shakin’ ager because competition’s goin’ to be 
inte the millin’ business remind me considerable 

re of a houn’ pu 

Py Sag F etchit, of the Fish River Roller 

~ ills. 

VI got-afraid he'd run his legs off, so 

z—tied him up for a spell. 

ef he ryt : get pen an’ yaller 
<n’ so blame he Nog t 

‘éven run on, 


{loose an ’ the first thing I knowed 
Wie i) he was chasin’ his tail, jumpin’ 
Co 7 Mp / fences an’ had picked on an’ cleaned 
"2" up in fair fightin’ half the dawgs this 
ald Knob. Ef I had it to do over 
agin I'd a named that fool pup Competition.” 


had a while back,” said 


“The little feller was 80 livel 


Dan ed 


as off'n his- 
self. So I up and turned him 








THE OLD PLAN AND THE NEW 

The arrangement made with the Food 
Administrator for the regulation and con- 
trol of the American milling industry was 
predicated upon conditions which obtained 
last year, but which, happily, will no 
longer exist when the new crop is har- 
vested. In June, 1917, a conference be- 
tween Mr. Hoover, who had not yet been 
officially appointed Food Administrator, 
and representatives of the trade was held 
in Washington, and resulted in the ap- 
pointment of an advisory board, known as 
the United States Millers’ Committee, of 
which James F.. Bell was made chairman 
and A. P. Husband secretary. Just one 
year ago today, on July 3, this committee 
issued its first address to the milling 
industry. 

Therein it set forth the great and un- 
precedented emergency confronting the 
nation, and called upon all members of 
the trade to respond with patriotic spirit 
to the demands made upon them. It 
stated that Mr. Hoover had expressed his 
full and complete confidence in the millers 
of the United States, and had welcomed, 
as of vital importance to the success of 
his arduous undertaking, their proposal, 
voluntarily made, to co-operate with his 
organization and so to administer the op- 
eration of the industry, under his general 
directions, as to make it self-controlled 
yet absolutely subservient to the good of 
the nation and its allies. 

In accordance with the request of Mr. 
Hoover, the signers of this address, as 
representatives of the various sections of 
the trade, had become a provisional na- 
tional committee in the administration of 
the industry for the duration of the war, 
and they asked that the individual miller 
hold himself in readiness “to respond upon 
call, in the fullest and most whole-hearted 
degree, to the forthcoming high demands 
that will be made upon him to do his full 
duty to his country in its time of need,” 
promising that the administration of the 
industry should be so conducted as to in- 
sure justice and equal opportunity to ev- 
ery miller -in the country. Besides the 
officers named, this committee consisted 
of Albert C. Loring, Andrew J. Hunt, 
E. M. Kelly, Samuel Plant, Mark 
Mennel, Bernard A. Eckhart, Theodore B. 
Wilcox and Fred J. Lingham. 

In August, immediately after the pas- 


sage of the food bill, the national pro- 
visional committee became the Milling 
Division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, with James F. Bell as its 
general chairman. Subsequently, a new 
division was created, with Seward B. Mc- 
Near, of San Francisco, chairman, and, 
following the death of Mr. Wilcox, in 
March, 1918, Joseph W. Ganong, of Port- 
land, Oregon, was appointed to succeed 
him. 

It is unnecessary here to review the his- 
tory of the industry since the Milling 
Division became responsible for its con- 
duct under the Food Administrator, as 
its annals are well known to every reader 
hereof. From its inception until the pres- 
ent time this organization has met and 
successfully surmounted difficulties, due to 
peculiar conditions, such as were unparal- 
leled and unprecedented in the entire pre- 
vious life of the trade, 

The basis of the agreement between the 
Food Administrator and the millers was 
the purely voluntary co-operation of the 
latter. Their autonomy was granted, and 
to members of the trade itself was con- 
fided its regulation and control. Several 
thousand American millers signed the 
agreement whereby they became members 
of the Food Administration, and submit- 
ted to all rules and regulations imposed 
by it. 

The wheat crop being inadequate to re- 
quirements, and a fixed price having been 
made to the farmers who produced the 
grain, it followed that, for the time being, 
the laws of supply and demand and the 
customary methods of handling the crop 
must be set aside, and competitive milling 
conditions abandoned. Such proceedings 
were, of course, in violation of all prece- 
dent, but they were made necessary by 
the emergency. Moreover, the exigenciés 
of the case demanded immediate and 
drastic action, and the measures taken 
must necessarily be experimental. 

Speculation being forbidden, millers 
were unable to protect their purchases of 
wheat, and it was necessary, therefore, to 
guarantee them “against loss in operation, 
in order to insure the desired activity in 
the production of flour. It was decided to 
permit all millers a maximum allowable 
profit of twenty-five cents a barrel in or- 
der to insure equality of opportunity, it 
being expected that competition among 


the larger plants would considerably re- 
duce this margin. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, owing to the shortage of supply and 
the demand for all the product, this com- 
petition did not materialize, but the in- 
come and excess profits tax provisions of 
the revenue law, passed subsequently to 
the agreement, operated to the same effect 
in the reduction of the net profits accru- 
ing to millowners. 

This maximum profit agreement has 
been adversely commented upon by cer- 
tain critics who later came to consider the 
plan under which the milling industry was 
administered. It was held that it per- 
mitted excessive expense charges, and did 
not conduce to economical milling. Ad- 
mittedly this was its weakness, and it was 
a perfectly obvious one; on the other 
hand, its advantages were manifold. Mill- 
ers themselves would have preferred the 
competitive basis to which they had long 
been accustomed, but violence having been 
done to the ordinary procedure in mar- 
keting wheat, it became necessary to ex- 
tend parental control still further. 

The Food Administrator, fully con- 
scious that he was obliged to interfere 
with natural laws and do violence to 
established customs, very wisely chose the 
lesser of two evils, and by courageously 
authorizing a maximum profit, insured the 
steady and uninterrupted operation of the 
mills, whereby he obtained the very vital 


objects essential to success in providing 


flour for the allies and the American 
troops abroad, as well as for the domestic 
markets. 

The success of this plan is very easy 
to prove, even the layman may understand 
the value of the results to the public by 
simply comparing the price of wheat dur- 
ing the period when it was in operation in 
any given market with the price of flour. 
The margin between the two tells the 
whole story; except that, in addition to 
the cost of milling the problem of distribu- 
tion is included and should be considered. 
These figures speak more eloquently and 
conclusively than any number of long re- 
ports which go into detail and cite a few 
rare instances when millers, through ig- 
norance, rather than intent, failed to 
comply with all requirements. Moreover, 
it is an undoubted fact that, had not the 
millers of the country voluntarily come 


‘into the agréement, the price of flour 


would have been enormously advanced 
during this period. If any one will read 
the address of Mr. Hoover, published in 
The Northwestern Miller for June 12th, 
and look at the chart of comparative 
prices published on page 861 of that issue, 
he will see what was accomplished by 
carrying out this plan. 

It is very easy to criticize methods, 
whatever they may be, after they have 
been applied, and the emergency call- 
ing for instant and positive action has 
passed. The thing to do, however, is to 
act, and act quickly, choosing the way 
that promises the best practical results, 
everything considered. Mr. Hoover’s de- 
cision in this respect was promptly made, 
and his plan accomplished such results and 
was entirely successful. On the whole, 
therefore, the basis of a maximum profit, 
while admittedly imperfect, was the best 
that could possibly have been adopted 
under then existing circumstances. 

With the harvesting of a new and boun- 
tiful crop, which will be sufficient fully 
to supply the needs both at home and 
abroad, entirely new conditions arise, re- 
quiring a complete revision of the plan 
whereby the milling industry is to be ad- 
ministered. It will no longer be neces- 
sary to conserve wheat, at least to the 
same degree as formerly, and the grain 
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and milling interests will have wider lati- 
tude in the operation of their business 
than was possible before. Thus, naturally 
and properly, the machinery which was 
required to carry out the plan of last 
year’s operations becomes obsolete and 
unnecessary under new and changed con- 
ditions. 

Under the new plan of control, the 
regulation of milling becomes less indi- 
vidual and distinctive than formerly, and 
will be under the jurisdiction of the Cereal 
Division of the Food Administration, of 
which Julius H. Barnes is the head. As 
its functions will be largely supervisory, 
rather than administrative, a definite de- 
partment in this organization will be all 
that is necessary for this purpose. This 
will be in charge of an experienced miller, 
in whom the trade has the utmost faith 
and confidence, and whose efficiency has 
been proved. The purchase of flour for 
export will become the duty of the same 
agency that purchases the wheat. This is 
a move in the direction of centralization 
which is advisable and, besides other ad- 
vantages from the standpoint of the Food 
Administration, it will accomplish a con- 
siderable saving to the government, since 
it will not require the maintenance of a 
separate office organization for this pur- 
pose. 

Some millers have expressed the fear 
that this change will result in the in- 
creased export of wheat and a propor- 
tionate decrease in flour exports, but The 
Northwestern Miller believes that these 
anticipations are baseless. There are cer- 
tain economic advantages in the export 
of flour rather than wheat; it arrives at 
its destination ready for immediate use, 
and goes into consumption at once, there- 
by accomplishing a far greater saving of 
time than the process of shipping the 
wheat, transporting it to the mill, and 
thereafter reshipping it where it may be 
required. On the other hand, a cargo of 
grain can be discharged in much less time 
than a cargo of flour, and when there is 
a shortage of ships this is a most im- 
portant factor. 

It is to be expected that the Food Ad- 
ministration will be guided in this matter 
first of all by the exigencies of war. It 
is absolutely necessary that it should do 
that which is required to best serve the 
purposes of war-making. Apart from 
this, it will undoubtedly weigh very care- 
fully the relative advantages of exporting 
wheat and flour, and may be depended 
upon. not to discriminate against Ameri- 
can millers in this respect, although, 
should it prove necessary and desirable 
to export a larger proportion of the crop 
in the form of wheat, its action should be 
accepted without demur, since it will be 
a war-measure and, as such, all patriotic 
millers should be and undoubtedly will be 
entirely willing to concur. They are 
Americans first, and millers afterwards. 

At any rate, should future shipments 
show a tendency toward an unfair and dis- 


. proportionate export of wheat, operating 


to the disadvantage of the American in- 
dustry, appeal may be made to the Food 
Administration in the knowledge that it 
will always be ready to rectify an in- 
justice and decide fairly on the merits of 
the case without bias or prejudice. This 
bridge need not be crossed until it is 
reached, and there is no object in borrow- 
ing trouble on this score. 

The basis of the new plan, the toll prin- 
ciple, is a most ingenious return to the 
fundamental operations of milling, and, 
Substantially, it reverts to the days when 
the grist miller literally took his toll from 
the farmer. For the latter, it substitutes 








the American public, which pays for its 
flour on the same basis. It was suggested 
after innumerable other — many of 
them very complicated, had been fully 
discussed and sed as impracticable 
or unfair. The inspiration which resulted 
in this plan was a stroke of real genius, 
and met with the prompt approval of Mr. 
Hoover, as well as the favor of Mr. Taus- 
sig’s committee, which had been consid- 
ering the gp eg for many weeks. 

Like all other proposals designed to 
meet an emergency and the requirements 
of an unprecedented situation, it is, in a 
measure, provisional and tentative, and 
must, of course, be submitted to a prac- 
tical working test before its merits and 
weaknesses can be determined. Doubtless 
it will be found necessary to modify it in 
some respects as experience shows its de- 
fects, but this can readily be done, as 
the regulations of the Food Administration 
are elastic and can be readjusted quickly 
in response to needs. As a working hy- 

thesis, it promises well; it is certainly 
ingenious, and, as it has the indorsement 
of the best minds in the industry, it 
should prove satisfactory. 

It will be most interesting to observe 
how this plan will work out in practical 
operation, as to its results both to the 
public and the miller. It is possible that 
some millers will find it difficult to adjust 
themselves to it. It is less paternalistic 
and protective than the former plan, and 
affords greater room for competition and 
individualism. It is therefore more 
American in principle. Millers are not 
assured any profit by it; they must look 
after this themselves. 

On the other hand, their methods of 
operation and accounting will not be 
subject to such close control and scru- 
tiny as heretofore. Many millers pre- 
fer greater freedom of action, even if 
their profits are thereby made less certain. 
Undoubtedly it is far more wholesome for 
the trade to be dependent upon its own 
resources than to be protected from loss, 
although it is quite possible that some 
millers may be unequal to meeting the 
competition which will follow, and may 
regret the end of the maximum profit 
plan, although it does not appear that, 
after the emergency that fully justified 
the original plan has passed, the govern- 
ment would be warranted in protecting 
millers from each other. 

Whatever its virtues or defects may 
prove to be, the plan has been adopted 
for the ensuing crop year, and will go 
into effect. It is entirely futile to an- 
ticipate trouble because of it, or to view 
it with consternation. It is the plan of 
the Food Administration; that is, of the 
United States government. This country 
is at war, and the orders of its govern- 
ment are to be obeyed. It follows that 
pd loyal miller, regardless of his in- 
dividual convictions, will do his utmost 
to comply with all regulations that are 
authoritatively issued for the operation of 
his business. 

The American milling industry will 
therefore accept the new ‘basis of opera- 
tions with the same cheerful willingness as 
it accepted and followed the plan original- 
ly promulgated. It will respond in con- 
tinued good faith to all demands made 
upon it, and will do its utmost to make 
the conduct of its affairs conform to the 
highest standard of patriotic endeavor. 
In this spirit it will co-operate with the 
Food Administrator during the year to 
come as it has during the year that has 
passed, and it will not be its fault if the 
results attained are not entirely satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 





AN APPRECIATION 

Coincident with the retirement of the 
chairmen of the Milling Division, James 
F. Bell, its neral airman, has re- 
signed. That his services are appreciated 
by the Food Administrator is shown by 
what the latter bas said on many occa- 
sions concerning his great ability, his ef- 
ficiency and his conscientious devotion to 
duty, and is further emphasized by the 
fact that Mr. Hoover has invited him to 
accompany him to England, there to un- 
dertake certain work which is most im- 
portant, the details of which may not, at 
present, be disclosed. 

It is impossible for The Northwestern 
Miller fitly to express the sincere appre- 
ciation felt by the entire American mill- 
ing industry for the service Mr. Bell has 
rendered it during the most difficult and 
trying period in its entire history. He 
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became deeply concerned in the problem 
which confronted the trade in May, 1917, 
and discussed it with Mr. Hoover soon 
after the latter’s arrival in this igo & 
Continuously from that time until July 
1, he has given to the subject all his 
thought, and to the carrying out of the 
F Administration’s milling pro- 
gramme his entire time and energies and 
the application of an exceptionally gifted 
mind. 

Without any recompense whatever, and 
at a very heavy personal outlay, he -has 
devoted himsel exclusively to this work. 
He abandoned all business interests, cut 
himself off from the associations of home 
and family, which are most dear to him, 
and gave himself whole-heartedly and 
without reserve to the great task which 
he accomplished with such signal success. 

Few realize the difficulties which he en- 
countered and overcame, the disappoint- 
ments and discouragements that daily be- 
set him,-the weary and sometimes appar- 
ently hopeless problems which he finally 
solved. Of recognition and encourage- 
ment he received but little to lighten his 
burden of care and responsibility ; of criti- 
cism and complaint he had a plenteous 
abundance. The volume of his work was 
enormous, and its complications without 
end; at times his strength almost failed 
him, and his friends feared a collapse, but 
he never wavered or faltered. 

Because the administration of the many 
thousands of mills within his jurisdiction 
proceeded with apparent smoothness, it 
was perhaps the general conviction at 
Washington that his task in keeping them 
in co-operation with the Food Adminis- 
tration was not a difficult one; the un- 
initiated thought, no doubt, that the com- 
plaisance of the trade in all the manifold 
rulings and regulations im 
was somewhat automatic. Because there 
was no revolt, they imagined that the man 
who was responsible directed the industry 
without effort. Those familiar with the 
character of the millers of the United 
States, their individuality and _ their 
proneness not to submit to control or 
dictation, are aware that such ideas are 
erroneous. To lead and direct many thou- 
sands of them into one channel of action 
was an undertaking of the utmost me 
nitude, but Mr. Bell achieved it, and in 
so doing not only served his country well 
but secured the respect and esteem of the 
millers and the affectionate regard of 
those who assisted him. 

Although the Food Administration has 
many exceptionally able men on its staff, 
none of them excelled Mr. Bell in ability 
or exceeded him in the measure of their 
devotion to its cause or their abiding 
loyalty to its chief. In every instance he 
sacrificed his own interests, without hesi- 
tation, in order to serve those of the 
country first and those of the industry 
next, leaving absolutely out of considera- 
tion the effect upon his own. 

As already said herein, The Northwest- 
ern Miller cannot fitly express the mill- 
ing trade’s appreciation for Mr. Bell, but 
at this time, when, having completed his 
task, he is about to undertake new re- 
sponsibilities that will lead him far and 
may expose him to manifold dangers, it 
cannot refrain, even at the risk of offend- 
ing him, from bearing imperfect but sin- 
cere testimony to his high character, and 
wishing him Godspeed on his journey and 
a safe return. 





THE GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANTS 

Elsewhere in these columns appears 
a bulletin of the Milling- Division of 
the United States Food Administration. 
To the surprise of many millers, it will 
be found to be the valedictory of the 
eight divisional chairmen, their general 
chairman, Mr. Bell, his assistant, Mr. 
Hoffman, and Mr. Husband, who was 
their secretary. 

The conditions of last year were pe- 
culiar, and required an exceptional organ- 
ization to meet them successfully, based 
on a mutual agreement between the Food 
Administrator and the milling industry, 
and properly administered by men of 
the trade. on that the emer is 
passed and conditions changed, it wouid 
be unbecoming for an agency of the gov- 
ernment, such as the Food Administra- 
tion, to continue in the administration of 
an industry those interested in it, and 
therefore the control and tion 
of tele ig | becomes, properly, the 
function of a department, and the Mill- 
ing Division automatically ceases to exist. 

ever before in all its history has the 


dustry. They are justly entitled to the 


magnificent in its wholesome unselfishness, 


of their work, which writes in the his- 
tory of American milling a glorious chap- tion of the preposterous conception of 


represented, 


of Milling Division Number 1, New York, 


of the Milling Section of the Cereal Di- : 
’ vision of the United States Food Adminis- out satisfactorily,” determines to justify 


ham to divorce himself entirely from his 
interest in the milling business, to dis 

of his stock in the company with which 
he has been associated, and resign his 


Lingham will give the very grea 
isfaction to the millers of the United 
States, who have the utmost confidence 
in him. On numerous occasions he has Gronna, who have been ow «mm J at the 
proved his ability and sagacity in affairs 
of national importance to the trade, and 
his good faith and sterling worth are rec- 
ognized and appreciated. 


gratulated upon securing the services of 
one who is so admirably qualified for the 
post, and so far as the continued co-opera- gaged in profiteering is utterly and whol- 
tion of the millers is necessary to the suc- 
cess of the coming year’s operations, Mr. 


measure. 


ing section of 
will be administered by one who under- 
stands the industry and its problems, and mine what disposition shall be made of 
who, while scrupulous in the performance them. It also knows, or it ought to know, 
of his full duty to the country, will still 


be in sympathy and harmon 
trade of which he was formerly a dis- 


é 
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American milling industry had exercised dicts his notable success in the perform- 
oe ee oS Se ‘ance of its responsibilities. _—" 
members in racter, capacity, BOL SHEVIK METHO 

fitness and ability The Sdetirwdstous Miller itl tl 
noth- 

Fees fer its co-operation with the ing about the other industries recently re. 
ported on by the Federal Trade Commis- 

sion, but it does know about the milling 


Pp 
more conscientious, more faithful to their business, which the report includes in it. 


task and more untiring and devoted than 
these who are now poraitied to retire Stegory of profiteers, and if its conclu- 
from public service and resume attention sions in regard thereto are a fair example 
to their long-neglected business duties. of the methods applied to others, it is 
The achievement of the Milling Division S#fe to conclude that these industries have 
has been a very great one; how onerous oe been misrepresented and ma- 
and difficult its task was is realized by ot ‘ 5 ; 
few. Those who thus served made great t is reasonable to expect fair and im- 
personal sacrifices both of time and partial treatment from a public commis- 
money, and did so gladly for the of sion of this kind, but the milling trade 
their country and the honor of ir in- #8 not received it, and has ceased to ex- 
ne Ps , In a Ligeopsine? a ea made 
ve ghest credit, and in the als of tly las autumn, as a result of a super- 
es’ Aannleee milling inde aur snliess ficial survey of the industry, the Federal 
will always stand, distinguished and hon- Trade Commission undertook to discredit 
ored, for their unselfish devotion and i" @dvance the plan of operation agreed 
their splendid ability. upon between the Food Administration 
They have not only served the Food and the millers. It said: “The informa- 
Administration disinterestedly, wisely and tion thus far collected tends to show the 
with sound judgment, but they have creat- Plan agreed upon for the control of flour 
ed a solidarity in the industry which will $n4 feed prices will not work out satis- 
endure. For the common a they have ‘cag. 
obliterated all sectional feeling, all di- _ Mr. Hoover, however, did not agree 
ions, all jealousies and trade prejudices, with this conclusion, and determined to 
and brought together in the country’s give the plan a fair trial. Contrary to the 
service the best efforts of which the in- Prophecy of the Commission, it did work 
dustry was capable. They have been loyal out satisfactorily, as he has conclusively 
Americans, thinking first of their coun- shown and adequately proved in his ad- 
try’s cause, and making the interest of dress in New York on April 29. The 
their trade subservient to its success. chart published in connection with this 
For one who has sometimes had the %44ress is public property. Its correct- 
very great privilege of attending the meet- "SS has never been questioned by the 
ings of this group, there is something Federal p porate wer mac Fo who runs 
; F : may read wi milling industry, un- 
more than business in this association, der control of the Food Administration, 


hi i 
which has continued for more than a ™ plished during 1917-18. A child 


d upon it-™year: i 
Pe ra feeling of personal affection and can understand this chart, which shows 


good will for each of these apotheosized 
men of business, who fully measured up 
4 the requirements of the emergency. 
did tn their il of duty, and thelr ferential between the farmers and flour 
response to the call made upon them was was $1.68, and in 1916-17 was $3.40, from 
1917-18, since control, it was but $1.10. 
It is obvious there can be no material 
profiteering in such results. 
The Federal Trade Commission itself 
published a report on flour milling in 
April of this year, which with the excep- 


the cost of raw material, wheat, and the 
selling price of flour.. The figures show 
that, whereas in 1915-16 the average dif- 


In their retirement from responsibility for 
the future conduct of the industry, there 
is room for regret, but none for criticism 


ter of splendid achievement. 


The approval and high regard of the capitalization, which it arbitrarily estab- 


lished as a basis for figuring, excluding 


millers of the United States go with them the most vital and valuable assets of a 


into the resumption of their indivi Ager , . 
interests, and for Rv dure S lectiee mill, its brands and good-will, was fair, 
gratitude and an abundance of good will datas oF teclaling wade eet 
Se te Eee ee ae At the close of the milling season, 
however, when the original plan gives 
place to a new one, this Commission re- 
sorts to the method of small minds, which 
ould rather be consistent than fair, and, 


has been prevailed upon to become chief evidently recalling its prophecy of last 
autumn that “the plan...will not work 


THE NEW CHIEF 
Fred J. Lingham, formerly chairman 


tration, and second vice-pgesident of the it by including the millers among others 
United States Grain Corporation. whom it charges with making excessive 

In order to accept this very responsible profits. It does this more by inference 
position, it was necessary for Mr. Ling- and innuendo than by statement of actual 
facts, although it drags in the single awful 
example which it has already exploited to 
a fragzle, that of one milling concern 
which, through sheer ignorance and with- 


place with it. This entailed a very great out the slightest intent to evade regula- 


personal sacrifice on his part, which he _ tions, it found guilty of infractions. One 
page « A made, believing it to be his duty 
to do 


among many thousands! . 

is utmost to serve his country. While it may not be the deliberate in- 
The appointment and acceptance of Mr. tent of the Federat Trade Commission to 
test sat- seek to discredit the work of the Food 
Administration and to furnish capital for 
the senatorial yappers, Reed, Gore and 


heels of the Food Administrator ever 
since he took office, this is the effect of its 
report, and as a purveyor for this group 
it is in poor business. Such was certainly 
The Food Administration is to be con- not the object of its creation. 

So far as the milling industry is con- 
cerned, the inference that it has en- 


ly false. The Federal Trade Commission 
is perfectly aware that any unavoidable 
profits in excess of the allowable maxi- 
mum which have been made in certain in- 
stances, have been disclosed with per- 
fect frankness to the Food Adminisira- 
tion, and that it has been asked to deter- 


Lingham can obtain it in the fullest 


It is gratifyin to know that the mill- 
Food Administration 


that the final disposition of such profits 
y with the is in the hands of the Food Administra 
tion. Pen final settlement, such prof- 


and honored member. The its are being in abeyance, and those 


Northwestern Miller congratulates Mr, who have made them are entirely willing 
Lingham on his appointment, and pre- 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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NEW SYSTEM OF MILLING CONTROL 
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Grain Corporation, With Julius H. Barnes at Its Head, Becomes Cereal Divi- 


sion, in Charge of Entire Grain and 


 Field—Fred J. Lingham, 


as Vice-President, Becomes Chief of Milling Section—Tenta- 
tive Plain for Milling Adopted at New York Meeting 


Wasuineton, D. C., July -1.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Food Administration to- 
day announced a reorganization of the 
Grain Corporation, to meet the new pro- 
gramme of grain control to be inaugurat- 
ed during the coming crop year. The 
Grain Corporation has been expanded to 
cover all cereals, and is now to be known 
as the Cereal Division. Julius H. Barnes, 
who has been head of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, will be chief of the new Cereal 
Division. 

Fred J. Lingham, of the Federal Mill- 
ing Co. Lockport, N. Y., who has been 
chairman of Milling Division No. 1, and 
who was recently elected president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, has sev- 
ered his connections with his milling busi- 
ness in order to serve as chief of the Mill- 
ing Section of the new Cereal Division. 

The Grain Corporation will continue to 
be the instrument through which the finan- 
cial transactions of the Food Administra- 
tion with regard to grain orders will be 
carried out, it is officially stated. 

Details of the new grain control B nuint 
gramme, which will permit greater flexi- | 
bility in both milling and merchandising | 
cereals, will be pas public, it is ex- | 
pected, within the next few days. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
The Interim Milling Plan 

The following Milling Division bulletin, 
dated June 29, covers the plan of opera- 
tion pending the final announcement of 
the details of the new milling regulations: 

A plan for the regulation of the wheat - 
flour milling industry, for the 1918 crop 
year has been formulated, and will be 
promulgated at the earliest possible date. 

This plan, however, necessitates the 
working out for -each mill in the country 
of a definite schedule of prices for flour 
and feed, bulk each mill. Freight rates 
have recently been advanced and in some 
instances readjusted. This has made it 
impossible to work out basic wheat prices 
in time to allow the working out of the 
detailed flour and feed price schedules as 
above. 

The operation of mills must not, of 
course, be interrupted, and it therefore 
seems advisable that a temporary plan of 
price control, or supervision, be used. 

The Food Administration regulations 
prohibit the taking of unreasonable prof- 
its. Pending the issuing.of the final plan, 
the Food Administration, for the purpose 
of enforcing these regulations, will re- 
gard any om of flour or feed at prices 
in excess Of those indicated below as un- 
reasonable, and as returning an excessive 
profit. 

Food Administration schedule of “fair” 
flour and feed prices (bulk basis) where 
sales are made by wheat flour mills in 
carload lots on basis of cash, or draft 
with bill of lading attached: 


o—- Bulk——_.. 


Mixed 

City— Flour feed 
Portland, Maine ............ $10.83 $26.88 
Boston, Ma@®, ...eseeceseeeee 10.83 26.88 
New Yout@ih: Wo. ¢a0 sis onan 10.77 26.71 
Philadelphia, Pa, .........+. 10.73 26.59 
Baltimore, Md. .......+++.+5 10.71 26.53 
Norfolk and Newp. News, Va. 10.71 26.53 
Wilmington, N. C. ......e4+s 10.84 26.89 
Charleston, 8. C. .......eeees 10.85 26.96 
Savannah, Ga. ......ceesseee 10.85 26.96 
Jacksonville, Fla. .........+. 10.85 26.96 
Tampa, Wks pales Hin ceh oes 10.88 27.03 
Pensacola, PI@. ....s..-e0s0e 10.53 26.05 
Mobile, AMAR “a0 tive beceeew cs 10.47 25.89 
New Orleans, La, .........4. 10.27 26.33 
Galveston, Texas ......,.+++ 10.35 25.59 
San Antonio, Texas ......... 10.36 25.59 
El Paso, TOMBS .icceccececccs 10.35 26.59 
Brownsville, Texas ......... 10.35 25.59 
Ban Diego, .GWiks ss <icmsssavect 9.95 24.44 
Los Angeles, Cal. .......+.++ 9.95 24.44 
San Francisco, Cal, ......... 9.95 24.44 
Portland, eee ee ee 9.95 24.44 
Seattle, Wagh. ....sceseecees 9.95 24.44 


Until the schedules for operation of the 
so-called “1918 Crop Plan” can be worked 
out, it will be considered “fair practice” 
for any mill in the country to sell flour 
im any of the above markets at prices, 
bulk basis, not to exceed the flour and 
feed prices named above. 


In making sales at points other than 
those named above, the mill can figure 
the proper 


relative reasonable price, by 
deducting the regularly used local freight 
tate between its point and any 


of the above named terminal points on 
which the freight rates, in milling, are 
naturally based. This deduction of freight 
will give a price, bulk mill, for carload 
cash or draft sales. 

The addition to this bulk mill price of 
the regularly used local freight rate from 
the mill to destination will give the rela- 


tive maximum reasonable bulk selling . 


price at destination. 
ILLUSTRATION 


On basis of prices named above, using 
New York, namely $10.77; supposing 
freight from milling point is 50c per bbl, 
this would figure the relative maximum 
bulk mill price $10.27; then supposing a 
mill is making a sale at a point taking a 
freight rate from mill of 25c per bbl, this 


istration senators that the President 
would veto the measure if it carried the 
increased wheat price amendment were 
not sufficient to sway the Senate from its 
position. The President has vetoed two 
appropriation bills within a week, on ac- 
count of the inclusion of unacceptable 
amendments. 


The situation seems, therefore, still 


deadlocked, for Chairman Lever, of the 
House Agricultural Committee, mani- 
fests no disposition to recommend that 
the House recede. In House circles today 
there were rumors that a counter-proposal 
that all wheat price legislation be re- 
pealed would be aiveatel in the expecta- 
tion that with such a proposal in prospect 
the Senate would be satisfied to let the 
wheat price legislation remain in statu quo. 


Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





Harold Bradley Reported Missing 

New Yorx, N. Y., July 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harold Bradley, son of the 
late Herbert Bradley, attached to the 
Royal Flying Corps of the British expedi- 
tionary forces, has been reported missing. 
The Red Cross organization, through 





lon 


Division. 


Food Administration. 
(Signed) 
James F. Bett, 
E. V. Horrman, 
E. M. Ketty, 
. Marx MENNEL, 
B. A. Ecxnart, 


- 





TO ALL MILLS 


With ‘the close of the present crop year and the adoption of the new 
plan for regulation and control of the milling industry during the ensuing 
year, the purposes and activities of the present Milling Division are no 
ger necessary. The members therefore have made request that they be 
relieved from further active duty. Th laying aside the work the chairmen, 
and we believe every element of the industry, are conscious of the privilege 
of having served with Mr. Hoover, and will continue every effort within their 
ability to the success of himself and his associates, 

The milling chairmen are in full accord with the selection of F. J. 
Lingham, who has been chosen as chief of the milling section of the Cereal 
Mr. Lingham, in divesting himself of all personal interests in 
milling and grain, furnishes the highest example of patriotism and self- 
sacrifice, and approaches his work in an entirely disinterested manner. In 
our private capacity we feel it a privilege to extend to Mr. Lingham every 
co-operation and support, and to place at his disposal all facilities at our 
command. We also bespeak for him the active aid and whole-hearted 
assistance of every member of the milling industry. 

To the many patriotic millers who have given us their co-operation during 
the past year we extend full measure of appreciation, and trust that the fine 
inheritances and traditions of the millers of the United States may be per- 
petuated and further enhanced by undivided devotion to the nation and the 


A. C. Lorine, 
Samvuet Pant, 
A. J. Hunt, 
J. W. Ganona, 
S. B. McNear, 
A. P. Huspanp. 








would give a relative maximum reasonable 
price at destination of $10.52. 


FEED PRICES 


The same rule for figuring maximum 
“reasonable” feed prices will apply. The 
schedule shows maximum “reasonable” 
price for mixed feed at the various points. 
On this basis, the maximum “reasonable” 
price for bran would be $1.25 per ton 
under mixed feed, and middlings 75c 
per ton over mixed feed. 

In jobbing or less-carload business, 
where special jobbing retail service is per- 
formed, the present schedule of reason- 
able additional charges, over the carload 
basis, will be considered as reasonable. 

In arriving at the permissible per bar- 
rel package cost charge over the bulk 
prices, the miller should use the current 
cost of two 98-lb cotton sacks of standard 
size and grade, as quoted for lots of 1,000 

(Continued on page 49.) 





SENATE FOR $2.50 WHEAT - 


Situation at a Deadlock—Senate Votes Coun- 
ter to Express Wishes of Ad- 
ministration 


Wasninoton, D. C., July 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Reaffirmation of the Senate 
stand for $2.50 wheat yesterday by a 
vote of 46 to 19, notwithstanding the fact 
that a motion to strike the provision from 
the agricultural production bill was made 
by Senator Martin, of Virginia, Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate, places anoth- 
er obstacle in the way of passage of this 
important appropriation- measure, carry- 
ing $28,000,000, and is directly contrary 
to the wishes of the President. Informal 
representations communicated by admin- 





which efforts are being made to learn if 
he is a prisoner of war in Germany, re- 
ports that it will be difficult to obtain in- 
formation before the lapse of about three 
weeks. 

WALTER QUACKENBUSH. 





Rye Flour Standard 


The Food Administration has promul- 
gated the following rule governing the 
manufacture of rye flour, which is effec- 
= July 1, both as to manufacture and 
sale: 

* 7 flour shall be milled from clean, 
sound.rye, and shall be of a texture fine 
enough to sift through No. 8 XX bolting 
silk. It shall be of an even color, and 
shall contain not more than 13 per cent of 
moisture and 114 per eent fat by ether 
extraction. Not more than 70 lbs of rye 
flour shall be made from 100 lbs of clean, 
sound rye.” 


RYE MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Delegates from the recently organized 
National Association of Rye Millers had 
a conference with the Food Administra- 
tion in Washington, June 25. One of the 
delegates wi as follows at the close of 
the oe 

“A standard grade of 70 per cent ex- 
traction will go into effect undoubtedly, 
but old grades can be made and sold 
under a distinctive trade name. The ques- 
tion of substitutes has not yet been de- 
cided, but believe there is an even chance 
of ae being accredited. There will be a 
maximum grinding charge fixed on rye, 
which we think will be on the basis of 
$1.75 bbl, but rye flour will be sold by the 
hundredweight and not per barrel.” 


37 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: June 30 July 1 

June 29 June 22 1917 1916 - 
. -281,830 269,275 170,350 361,740 
7,765 19,5605 19,330 
8,830 11,000 9,500 


Seecece $01,785 285,870 200,855 380,510 
93,025 105,120 145,145 182,010 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth-Superior 17,255 
Milwaukee 2,700 





Totals 
Outside mills*.. 





Ag’gate sprg.394,810 390,990 346,000 562,580 
2,600 1,500 


St. Louis ...... » 5 21,500 26,600 
St. Louist ..... 2,000 15,200 46,300 46,600 
Buffalo ........ 57,270 45,675 67,100 119,500 
Rochester ..... 2,900 4,000 6,700 13,300 
Chicago ....... 7,500 18,250 20,250 20,750 
Kansas City.... 4,300 56,200 43,200 66,300 
Kansas Cityt... 34,727 40,472 91,650 176,890 
TOO vecvcces 300 7,100 7,800 23,500 
Toledof ....... 7,229 14,287 34,700 45,065 
Nashville** .... 10,892 19,041 38,750 67,985 
Portland, , Oreg. 10,606 10,886 7,710 ..... 
Seattle ........ 25,355 26,230 11,535 16,280 
Tacoma ....... 7,315 10,370 33,770 3,435 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
June 30 July 1 


June 29 June 22 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....... 4 73 
Duluth-Superior .. 47 22 54 54 
Outside milis* .... 35 41 51 63 
Average spring.. 45 38 40 68 
Milwaukee ....... 20 65 92 39 
St. Louis ......... 5 3 43 65 
St. Louist ........ 3 20 60 77 
eer 27 27 34 72 
Rochester ........ 14 19 51 66 
Chicago ..... socse 61 69 72 
Kansas City ...... 5 6 59 79 
Kansas Cityt ..... 10 13 30 67 
OEE... 6.6660 cewene 7 15 16 49 | 
Toledof .......... 11 20 32 42 
Nashville** ....... 8 11 29 57 
Portland, Oregon... 25 26 23 os 
BOREEI® oc sciccccece 52 56 28 40 
TRCOMS ..cccccces 12 18 59 - 6 
ROCA 6.20.0 seeder 17 27 45 63 
Minnesota-Dakotas 45 38 40 68 
Other states ...... 15 26 44 59 


Flour output for week ending June 29 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 10 per cent 
from week ending June 22. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St, Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 





SUBSTITUTE USE CONTINUED 


No Definite Programme as Yet—Use of Sub- 
stitutes to Continue for the 
Present 


The Milling Division of the United 
States Food Administration advises. that 
the definite programme for wheat flour 
substitutes for the coming year will be 
announced after the European conference 
between Mr. Hoover and the allied food 
ministers, and the determination at that 
time of the world’s supplies and pro- 
gramme will be adopted. 

Absolutely no change in the present 
substitute requirements will be made until 
then, and any statements or forecasts in 
the meantime are without any basis or 
authority. 7 








Flour Shipments Resumed 

Totevo, Onto, July 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Central Milling Division an- 
nounces that the federal food adminis- 
trators for Tennessee and South Carolina 
have withdrawn their objections to the 
shipment of flour into those states. Mills 
therefore may resume shipment of flour 
into South Carolina and Tennessee, sub- 


* ject to the substitution and 70 per cent 


regulations. 
. W. H. Wiser, Jr. 





Harvest Conditions Ideal 
Sr. Louts, Mo., July 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Harvesting under full swing, 
with ideal weather conditions. 
ing in some sections somewhat disap- 
pointing in yield, but quality good. 
Perer Derren. 





London Exchange 
London exchange at - Minneapolis 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
June 26-July 2..$4.75% $....@4.74% $4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(July 2) at 49. 


was . 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 12,555 bbls. The output (week 
ending June 29) was 281,830 bbls, against 
170,350 in 1917, 351,740 in 1916, and 261,- 
705 in 1915. Three less mills are in opera- 
tion this week, but the difference in out- 
put should not be material. 


a * 


The flour market is in such a chaotic, 
unsettled condition this week, due to 
freight advances and new price arrange- 
ment, that it is extremely difficult to give 
an intelligent report on same. Minneapo- 
lis millers are all at sea in regard to quo- 
tations, and hardly know what to ask for 
their products. 

The temporary plan issued by the Mill- 
ing Division, establishing fair prices on 
flour and feed at the seabord, has set 
every one to figuring, with startling re- 
sults. Very few figure the same way. One 
would naturally think that, by using the 
same basis, asking prices would be some- 
what near in line. However, as a matter 
of fact, Minneapolis mills today. quote 
standard 100 per cent wheat flour at $9.80 
@10.98 per bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
here. The minimum price is asked by a 
mill which is long on wheat. As soon as 
it begins to buy wheat, it will advance its 
flour price accordingly. The average ask- 
ing price on the new basis is $10.70@10.98. 
This is $1@1.28 more than what was asked 
a week ago, and at that millers say the 
full decline in feed has not been taken 
into consideration. They indicate that 
flour prices may go up another 50@70c. 

As an illustration of the change, where 
Minneapolis mills last week quoted flour 
in Boston at $10.30 bbl, today the same 
mills ask $11.49. Local mills could not 
buy wheat in Kansas City today and sell 
the flour in Boston at the price indicated, 
and show a profit. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the new 
plan was pending and buyers would nat- 
urally be expected to hold off, there was 
fairly active inquiry last week. With the 
lifting of the embargo to Georgia, buyers 
in that state were in the market, as were 
also Florida and other southeastern buy- 
ers. Mills could accept only a small per 
cent of the business here. 

The new plan of operations, it is 
thought, will bar Minneapolis mills from 
doing business in the Southeast, also on 
the Pacific Coast and in other. markets 
that are looked upon as illogical territory. 
It will mean that mills located near such 
markets will in the future have to supply 
the needs of the consumers there, and that 
mills unable to compete will simply have 
to concentrate their efforts elsewhere. 

It will take some weeks to get things 
moving smoothly again. The plan pro- 

osed is only temporary, and undoubted- 
y, before a permanent plan is adopted, 
many changes will be made. 

Rye flour and wheat substitutes, of 
course, have not been affected by the 

oo. There is a fair consumptive de- 
mand, but no heavy buying of any partic- 
ular commodity. Choice rye flour is in 
demand in certain markets, while in oth- 
ers it is dull. Dark rye is a drug on the 
market everywhere. Corn products are 
slow, as is also barley flour, although a 
little more interest is being displayed in 
these commodities milled under the new 
government standards. 

Current quotations follow: barley flour, 
$8.10@8.50 bbl; white rye, $9@9.25; me- 
dium rye, $8.35@9; dark rye, $7; oat flour, 
$18; rice flour, $18; durum, $9.70@9.80,— 
in 98-Ib cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
White: corn flour is held at $9.40@10.50 


bbl, and yellow corn flour at $8.40@8.70, 
in 100-lb sacks. 
as 

Millfeed is hit harder under the new 
regulations than is flour, and there is just 
as much confusion and uncertainty as to 
prices. The millers have to take the fair 
prices indicated for a seaboard market, 
figure back the freight, and add the cur- 
rent price of sacks to same to arrive at 
their millfeed quotation. The prices set 
for the different markets are not in line 
with the freight rates to each of these 
and, consequently, millers hardly know 
which market to figure back from. This 
probably accounts in part for the spread 
in prices. 

Quotations based on the new ruling show 
a decline of approximately $10 ton. Bran 
is quoted by mills at $23.70@25.90; stand- 
ard middlin $25.70@26.64; red dog, 
$25.17@27.31,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. To these prices jobbers add $1 
ton. 

The demand for millfeed has been fair- 
ly active for some time, with offerings 
light. A number of city mills have their 
output for July already contracted for, 
and have nothing to offer, even in mixed 
cars. 

Substitute feeds are also wanted. Bar- 
ley feed is quoted nominally at $80@35 
ton, Minneapolis, but millers declare that 
barley feed milled under the new govern- 
ment standard should be worth nearer 
$40 ton, and that they would not sell any 
under that price, had they it to offer. Rye 
middlings are steady at $45 ton, Minneap- 
olis, while corn feed meal is scarce and 
strong at the same price. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation July 2: 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F and 
G mills. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending June 29, 1918, as reported by 4 
Minneapolis mills and 13 interior mills 


in barrels: 
Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 





Mpls. ..... 3,717 16,987 16,942 .1,200 776 
Interior ... 11,608 9,601 642 coe eee 
Totals... 15,325 26,688 17,584 1,200 776 


During week ending June 22, 3 Min- 
neapolis mills and 14 interior made the 
following amounts: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 








Mpls. ..... 19,610 19,090 6,620 600 635 
Interior ... 14,050 11,423 1,445 ee ove 
Totals... 33,560 30,513 8,065 600 635 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 43,575 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 29 they made 93,025 
bbls of flour, against 123,750 in 1917. 
Forty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 11,575 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,120 in 1917. 


MACARONI MEN TO MEET 

The fifteenth annual convention of the 
National Association of Macaroni & 
Noodle Manufacturers of America will 
be held in Minneapolis, July 8-10. 

Joseph Chapman, vice-president of the 
Northwestern National Bank, will make 
the address of welcome, and C. B. 
Schmidt, of the Crescent Macaroni & Bis- 
cuit Co., Davenport, Iowa, the response. 

Among the speakers at the conventi 
will be C. F. Mueller, Jr., of Jersey City, 
on “Depreciation and Its Relation to the 
Cost of Production as It Pertains to the 
Macaroni Industry”; T. H. Toomey, New 
York, on “Or, tion”; F. H. Millard, 


of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, Washin ; Frank L. Ze New 
York, “Standard Weight of ae 
Goods”; Fred Becker, Cleveland, 0, 
“Financing the Association”; John J. 
Ryan, secretary National Association of 
Retail Grocers; B. S. Schotland, Cleve- 
land, “Grain Rates on Macaroni Prod- 
ucts.” V. V. Corbin, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., James C. Andrews, Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston, and P. M. Mar- 
shall, of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., will 
also make short addresses. There will be 
a general discussion on wheat flour and 
substitutes. ' 


ALL-RAIL FLOUR RATES 


Tariffs are not yet available showing 
domestic rates on flour and grain prod- 
ucts to the East. Following are the all- 
rail rates to the seaboard for export: 


Baltimore* ..... 31.5 New York* ..... 33.5 
Baltimoref ..... 31.6 New Yorkt..... 34.5 
Boston* ........ 33.6 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
Bostont ......+. 34.6 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
Newport News*.. 31.5 Portland* ...... 33.5 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


“THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 
The condition of the wing spring 
wheat crop throughout most of the North- 
west continues favorable. Scattered show- 
ers during the week did a great deal of 
A number of points, however, are 
ginning to complain of: drouth. The 
wheat is headed out over most of Min- 
nesota, and the outlook in this state is 
much above normal. The same is also true 
as to South Dakota, although a few sta- 


* tions there complain of drouth. The east- 


ern half of North Dakota is in prime con- 
dition, but west from Devils ke clear 
through Montana rain is badly wanted. 
The crop in this entire territory is said to 
be going backwards daily for lack of 
moisture. 

This is the season when adverse reports 
generally begin coming in. The trade, 
however, is still optimistic, and looks for 
better than an average crop for the North- 
west. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, June 29, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis ..... 1,119 991 2,667 1,371 476 
Duluth ........ 3 °139 1787 37 4=«0479 

Petals «cccece 1,122 1,130 3,404 1,408 955 
Duluth, bonded. eee eee 58 4 51 


Totals ....... - 3,462 1,412 1,006 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to June 29, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels *(000’s omitted) : 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 70,723 101,746 152,257 100,673 








Duluth ....... 17,035 24,250 94,738 657,377 
Totals ...... 87,758 125,996 246,995 158,050 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... *9,279 12,401 1,894 
Totals ...002 sees 135,275 259,396 159,944 


oincludes Canadian, 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 29, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis... 95 2,312 8,368 2,755 8,291 
Duluth *7 ©6510 8,235 499 1,291 


2,822 16,603 3,254 9,582 
eee 58 14 61 


- 16,661 3,268 9,643 














Totals ..... 102 

Duluth, b’d’d. .. 
Totals ..... ee ° 
*Includes Canadian, 











WHEAT RESERVE ESSENTIAL 


A. D. Wilson, federal food administra- 
tor for Minnesota, has sent out a notice 
to the trade that a continuation in the 
use of substitutes will be necessary in 
order to save as much of the new wheat 
crop as possible and build up a surplus 
against possible shortages later. 

The British ministry of food has asked 
America to continue sending all the food 
it can get shipping space for, in order to 
build up a like reserve in the United 
Kingdom. With this demand, it is im- 
possible for the United States, even in 
the face of a big crop, to go back in any 
way to its pre-war habits of eating and 
wasting. 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN DEALERS 

The convention of the Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held at 
Helena, Mont., July 26. Business ses- 
sions will be held in the forenoon and 


afternoon, with a social gathering in the 
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evening to conclude the meeting. It is 
eupaelally requested that all those plan- 
ing to attend make their arrange- 
ments so as to arrive the day before the 
meeting. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Standard heavy 98-lb cotton sacks are 
quoted at $330 per M, printed on one 
side, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

James Connolly, a lad employed in the 
Regan Bros. bakery, Minneapolis, was 
caught in an elevator shaft a few days 
ago and killed. 

The re of the Farmers’ Milling Co. 
at Cold Spring, Minn., which burned in 
May, 1916, has not been rebuilt, on account 
of the dam being in litigation. 

A large party of Mexican newspaper 
men, who are touring the United States 
as guests of the Committee on Public In- 
formation, spent two days in Minneapolis 
last week, and visited the flour mills. 

H. S. Pearlstone, flour, New York City, 
was in Minneapolis June 26. He had becn 
visiting his mill connections in the Nortti- 
west and Southwest, getting lined up for 
the new crop, and was on his way home. 

W. K. Algire, formerly with the Comn- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, has formed 
a connection with the Century Milling Co., 
and will represent it in northern Illinois, 
northern Indiana and southern Wisconsin. 

The Minneapolis office of the Milling 
Division expects to wind up its affairs and 
close within the next couple of weeks. It 
is probable that part of the machinery of 
the local office will be taken over by the 
Grain Corporation. 

N._Sowden, vice-president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was in Minneapolis last week. Mr. Sow- 
den attended the F. O. M. A. convention 
in Indianapolis, and afterwards visited 
at his old home in Menomonie, Wis. 

James F. Bell, vice-president of the 

ashburn-Crosby Co., returned home 

une 30, having concluded his work as 
chairman of the Milling Division of the 
Food Administration. He plans to ac- 
company Herbert C. Hoover, the federal 
Food Administrator, on his European 
trip. 

The local management of the Pendle- 
ton (Oregon) Roller Mills has been in- 
trusted to W. Schwartzenberg, who for- 
merly was connected with the Spokane 
(Wash.) Flour Mills. R. M. Crommelin, 
the former local manager of the Pendle- 
ton Roller Mills, has been made manager 
of the Spokane Flour Mills. 

Frank Fairchild, until recently north- 
western representative for the Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Co., has formed a connection 
with the Y. M. C. A. and will go to France 
for the duration of the war. Mr. Fairchild 
was formerly connected with several 
transportation lines at Minneapolis and, 
on account of his experience in that field, 
will probably be used in the transporta- 
tion division. 

The Cargill Commission Co. of Min- 
neapolis, has made arrangements to take 
its employees and their families to Lake 
Minnetonka next Saturday for their an- 
nual picnic. Chartered cars will convey 
the party to the lake, leaving at 1 p.m. A 
program of field sports has been provided. 
Dinner will be served at the hotel at 
Spring Park, and a steamer has been char- 
tered for a boat ride in the evening. 
There will be about 100 in the party. 

The short course in primary grain ele- 
vator bookkeeping and management given 
for the first time at the University Farm, 
St. Paul, last summer, will be repeated 
this year, July 15-19. The purpose of 
the course is to give present and prospec 
tive managers a practical working know!- 
edge of general principles of book- 
keeping as applied to the elevator busi- 
ness. Practice work will be given in the 
operation of the system of bookkeeping 
devised by the United States Bureau of 
Markets for country grain elevators. Of- 
ficers and owners of country elevators and 
their assistants are eligible. A registra- 
tion fee of $5 will be charged. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Samples of new No. 2 hard Kansas 
wheat have been arriving in Minneapolis 
for about a week. The wheat looks fine, 
and indicates excellent milling quality. 

Professor E. M. Freeman, of the Min- 
nesota College of Agriculture, is quoted 
as saying t, with favorable weather 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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The millers of the Southwest have spent 
the week patiently and hopefully waiting. 
The situation with respect to freight rates, 
wheat prices and Food Administration 
regulation of milling activity has been one 
that effectually precluded even the pos- 
sibility of intelligent discussion of the 
problems affecting the industry, to say 
nothing of attempting the consummation 
of transactions involving the sale of flour. 

Locally, one mill was in operation, its 
output, in common with that of the few 
mills active in the country, being for gov- 
ernment account. Inability to insure the 
shipment of flour before July 1 of course 
prevented even the scattered sales that 
recently have constituted the small busi- 
ness done, outside of supplying flour on 
government orders, while representatives 
of eastern handlers were eager to book 
hundreds of thousands of barrels for ship- 
ment as quickly as possible, and seemed 
not greatly concerned over the mere de- 
tail of price. 

Today, for the first time, the announce- 
ment that a schedule of flour prices had 
been established temporarily to govern all 
sales affords a basis on which the miller 
can figure with some measure of safety, 
while next week he will once more be per- 
mitted to go into the market and buy 
wheat. 

The temporary basis of $10.77 bbl for 
flour, in bulk, New York, means $9.97, 
bulk, Missouri River, and despite the rad- 
ical reduction made in the schedule of 
feed prices, and the uncertainty regarding 
the premium over the wheat price basis 
that probably will exist, a considerable 
volume of bookings may be expected next 
week, unless orders are received to with- 
hold all production at present for gov- 
ernment requirements. 


SMALL BUSINESS IN SUBSTITUTES 


Corn millers report a light inquiry for 
meal, and practically none for corn flour. 
The meal demand comes almost entirely 
from southern trade, eastern buyers being 
out of the market. No sales for export 
were reported. White cream meal is quot- 
ed at $4.40@4.55 per 100 Ibs, and pearl at 
$4.20@4.35, in cotton sacks. Strictly 
nominal quotations on white corn flour are 
not appreciably changed from last week’s 
figures, $4.60@5 per 100 lbs, in cotton. 

No transactions in barley flour were 
reported during the week. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week . iss thsiss casas 4,300 5 
Last week .isdibeeef pons 5,200 6 
Tear ago .i3cs cane tees 43,200 59 
Two years ago ........06- 56,300 79 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 70 mills in Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

R capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... $19,620 $4,727 10 
Last week i) .5080 304,320 40,472 13 
Car Age .iiauean 269,220 91,550 30 
Two years ago ... 262,770 176,894 67 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
Were 4,331 bbls this week, 4,864 last week, 
1,760 a year ago and 9,510 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business good, 10 fair, and 46 slow. 


THE MILLFEED MARKET 
There is an entire lack of offerings of 
wheat feeds, due to the large number of 
idle. mills. Corn bran is in good request 
as a substitute for wheat bran, and sells, 
in sacks, at well over $2 per 100 Ibs. Corn 
feed meal is quoted at $2@2.25 per 100 
Ibs, and hominy feed sold today at $2.50, 
for shipment into central states territory. 
Lack of rains the pot fortnight has in- 
jured pasturage and caused additional in- 
quiry for cereal feeds. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Wheat-cutting in the big producing 
counties of central, northern and western 
Kansas has been in progress this week 
and the demands for men have been met 
with difficulty, the extreme heat that pre- 
vailed two or three days testing the mettle 
of the volunteers from the cities and 
towns. Men who worked in the Oklahoma 
fields are now coming north, and it is re- 
ported that hundreds of Texas farmers, 
having laid by their own crops, are on 
their way to Kansas and Nebraska to aid 
in saving the wheat in these states. 

Except that the hot weather premature- 
ly ripened wheat in northern Kansas, ne- 
cessitating the simultaneous cutting 
over nearly the entire Southwest, it is 
probable that there would have been no 
serious scarcity of workers anywhere in 
the territory. Reports indicate that men 
are not arriving in northwestern Kansas 
in sufficient numbers, doubtless due to the 
cost of railroad fare from Kansas City 
or Denver into that section, but it now 
seems certain that the entire hard winter 
crop will be saved without important loss 
due to delayed a 

Cooler weather, with scattered showers, 
has prevailed the last two days, affording 
relief for harvest crews and benefiting 
corn, which had begun to need moisture 
seriously. 


THE NEW-CROP WHEAT MOVEMENT 


The first new-crop wheat, of the season 
arrived in Kansas City on Thursday, 
when five carloads were received from 
widely separated originating points, La- 
Due, Mo., Waukomis, Okla., and Quenemo 
and Racine, Kansas. A year ago the first 
new wheat arrived here on June 21, or 
six days earlier than this year. Excepting 
the car from Missouri, which was red 
wheat, inspecting No. 3, 581% lbs, the ar- 
rivals graded hard and yellow hard, and 
tested 6114 to 621% lbs. 

Two cars were delivered to the Grain 
Corporation at the fixed price basis, while 
the remaining shipments, as well as all 
but one of the more liberal arrivals of 
new wheat yesterday and today, are being 
held until Monday, when the new regula- 
tions, permitting competitive buying, be- 
come effective. Unless rains should inter- 
fere with threshing he gn several 
hundred cars of new wheat are expected 
here next week, as farmers are manifest- 
ing a disposition to sell as quickly as con- 
ditions will permit. 

Comprehensive information as to the 
milling quality of the new wheat is not 
yet obtainable, but the apapecenee of the 
early arrivals suggests that there will be 
no reason for complaint. Wheat from the 
real dark Turkey producing sections has 
not yet begun to arrive. 


THE FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 


Southwestern millers are placed at a 
further rate disadvantage of 1.8c per 100 
lbs, compared with Minneapolis millers, 
on flour shipments to the Atlantic sea- 
board, both for domestic and export, ac- 
cording to the schedule announced this 
week by several eastern lines, and con- 
firmed by a circular issued by C. E. Spens, 
manager of inland traffic for the Food 
Administration. 

The following table shows the new rates 
on flour, in cents, per 100 lbs, domestic 
and export, from Kansas City and Min- 
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neapolis to the four principal Atlantic 
seaboard markets: 





o—_ From———_, 

Kansas City Minneapolis 
To— Domestic Exp’t Domestic Exp’t 
Boston ....... 42 39 36% 83% 
New York .... 40 39 34% 88% 
Philadelphia... 38 38 82% 82% 
Baltimore .... 37 37 31% 81% 


The foregoing rates from Kansas Ci 
apply only on flour shipments via Chi- 
cago, the best information obtainable here 
today being that the rates from Kansas 
City via St. Louis are, in each case, 4c 
per 100 Ibs higher than via Chicago. 

Prior to June 25, rates from Kansas 
City to the East were 3.7c per 100 lbs 
higher than from Minneapolis to the same 
destinations, whether shipments went via 
the Chicago or the St. Louis gateway. 

WESTERN STAR CO. BUYS CLAFLIN MILL 

As briefly announced in the telegraphic 
news in last week’s issue, the 400-bbl mill 
property of the Universal Mill Co. 
Claflin, Kansas, was sold, June 25, to E. 
H. Sudendorf, George T. Wooley, H. E. 
Brooks and others interested in the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. While 
a portion of the output of the Claflin mill 
will be sold through the sales department 
of the Western Star company, the identity 
of the Claflin concern will be maintained 
as the Universal Mill & Elevator Co., a 
new corporation. J. K. Pickerill and 
his father, W. B. Pickerill, were for- 
merly the chief owners of the property. 
The son will continue as resident manager. 


F. M. COLE GOES WITH TANNER-GROSS 


Frank M. Cole, formerly commercial 
agent of the New York Centra] Lines at 
Kansas City and since May 1 assistant 
general freight agent of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad, with headquarters in Buf- 
falo, has resigned from the last-named 
office to become associated with W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York, as 
manager of its Kansas City branch. Mr. 
Cole gained a wide acquaintance among 
the millers of the Southwest during his 
many years’ connection with the New 
York Central Lines, and he was given a 
hearty welcome by old friends on his re- 
turn here this week in a new capacity. 

Middleton Rose, who established the 
Kansas City office of the Tanner-Gross 
company early this year, will remain here 
as manager of sales, and larger office 
quarters have been secured at suite 408, 
New York Life Building. 

DEATH OF GEORGE P. GATES 

George P. Gates, founder and one of 
the partners of the Waggoner-Gates Mill- 
ing Co., Independence, Mo., died at his 
home in Independence Tuesday night, fol- 
lowing a protracted illness. Mr. Gates 
was born in Lunenberg, Va., 88 years ago, 
and had lived in Independence more than 
50 years. For a number of years he had 
not been active in the management of the 
milling company’s affairs. The funeral 
was held yesterday afternoon at the home. 


ROTARY CLUB CONVENTION 


The ninth annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Rotary Clubs, 
held in Kansas City this week, was at- 
tended by nearly 5,000 delegates, includ- 
ing representatives of 328 United States 
clubs, 17 Canadian clubs and 27 British 
clubs. The programme included some 
notable addresses by men who are promi- 
nent in the affairs of the United States, 
Canada, England and France, the gather- 
ing being appropriately designated as a 
“Win the War” meeting. 

John Poole, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Washington, D. C., and 
a director of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, was elected president, succeed- 
ing E. Leslie Pidgeon, of Canada. Mr. 
Poole was elected primarily because of his 
familiarity with national and interna- 
tional affairs, and will be known as the 
“war president” of the organization. 

The grain-handling, milling and bakery 
interests of the country were liberally rep- 
resented in the convention, and some espe- 
cially interesting sessions were held by 
these delegates, who received special en- 
tertainment through the efforts of local 
members engaged in these lines of busi- 
ness. 

NOTES 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., spent part of 
the week in town. 

Lawrence Dwen, general agent of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad Co., 
Joplin, Mo., was fatally injured in a rail- 
road accident June 21, at Leslie, Ark. 
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Mr. Dwen was well known in the milling 
and grain trade here. 


H. W. Welton, of the Reichert Flour 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, spent the week in town 
and among his firm’s mill connections in 
Kansas. 


J. B. M. Wilcox, sales-manager of the’ 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is on a fort- 
night’s business trip to New York and 
other markets. 

Claiborne Adams, manager of the El 
Paso (Texas) Grain & Milling Co., in 
town this week, remained over for the 
Rotary convention. 


Vincent H. Glosemeyer, of the Glose- 
meyer Flour Co. St. Louis, was here 
this week, and will visit Kansas mills be- 
fore returning home. 

L. A. Viviano, flour broker, New York, 
visited here this week while on his an- 
nual harvest-time trip among the mills 
in southwestern territory. 

Philip Lubetkin, of Lubetkin Bros., 
flour brokers, New York, was in town this 
week on his return from a business trip 
through Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Arthur B. Kelley, of the Kelley Mill- 
ing Co., has been elected to mem rship 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade, on 
the transfer of the membership of his fa- 
ther, the late John Kelley. 

W. C. Miller, of the Mason Hawpe 
Grain Co. St. Lovis, accompanied by 
Mrs. Miller, spent the week in Kansas 
City and in Atchison, Kansas. Mr. Miller 
was for many years identified with the old 
Midland Elevator Co. here. 


John A. Bell, Berthoud, Colo., has been 
awarded the contract to construct a 300- 
bbl flour mill of the daylight type for 
the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Co-op- 
erative Elevator & Supply Co. The new 
plant will be operated electrically. . 

Robert R. Prest, of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Bread Co., spent the week in 
Kansas City as a delegate to the Rotary 
convention. He was joined here by his 
brother, John B. Prest, of the Prest Ma- 
chine Works Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


L. H. Powell, president of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co., spent 
part of the week im Kansas City. In view 
of the revised regulations governing the 
movement of the wheat crop, Mr. Powell 
expects a complete revival of grain- 
handling activity on the Wichita market 
this season. 

N. Sowden, superintendent of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Sowden, were in town yesterday 
on their return from a month’s vacation 
spent at their former home in Wisconsin. 
While away Mr. Sowden also attended 
the convention of operative millers at 
Indianapolis. 

I. A. Welk, president of the Ravalli 
Cereal & Flour Mill Co., Missoula, Mont., 
was in Kansas City this week. He was 
formerly interested in the milling firm of 
Bushman, Welk & Co., Haven, Kansas, 
and later spent six years in Russia in 
mill construction work. He has been lo- 
cated in Missoula the last two years. 





WICHITA 

Wichita mills are now grinding new 
wheat which shows excellent quality. 
Most of the arrivals have graded No. 1 
and tested 61@64 lbs. There is confusion 
among the grain men and country dealers 
as to how the new crop will be handled. 
Everyone is awaiting news from the Food 
Administration as to the new rulings, but 
as soon as these are received business will 
become active. 

Farmers are inclined to sell as soon as 
they thresh, there being no incentive to 
hold, and if enough empty boxcars can 
be obtained Kansas wheat will largely 
have been moved within 90 days. 

Growing corn is looking fine in this 
vicinity, but is beginning to need moisture. 
Bottom land corn is waist high and of 

color. 

The first car of new wheat to reach 
Wichita arrived June 24 from Medford, 
Okla., and was received by the Red Star 
Milling Co. It tested 62 Ibs and graded 
No. 1. 

= 

Scott McCormick, of Iuka, Kansas, will 
be western department manager for the 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, 
Kansas, with offices in the Board of Trade 
Building here. Mr. McCormick succeeds 
I. B. Carr, who has gone to Camp Funs- 
ton for army training. 
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The — of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Saturday, June 
29, was estimated at 7,500 bbls, or 9 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 18,250, 
or 61 per. cent, last week, 20,250, or 69 
per cent, in 1917, and 21,750, or 79 per 
cent, in 1916. f 

There probably has never been a time 
when a cut-off in milling has been more 
complete. Mills are anxious to renew their 
trade throughout the country, and the 
buyers are more than keen to obtain new 
flour and learn as to quotations that will 
prevail from now on. 

Millers are passing through Chicago 
daily to the East, who have not visited 
their connections in the principal markets 
for several months. Those returning from 
the East are impressed with two things, 
that buyers are anxious to get started on 
the new southwestern crop, and the high 
expense in connection with travel. 

There are as yet no quotations coming 
from the Southwest on wheat flour. In- 
quiries are numerous from buyers here 
who are anxious to learn as to what they 
may expect, and there unquestionably 
will be a deluge of mail and wires made 
to the mills in the Southwest as soon as 
the Food Administration permits sales, 
and quotations are named. 

The Chicago mills have practically 
ceased operations on wheat flour. There 
has been a fairly good inquiry for rye 
flour from the East, especially the white 
grades. There is an over-abundance of 
dark rye flour, which is hard to sell, as 
well as barley flour. The latter product 
is being offered in and around Chicago as 
low as $7.75 bbl in cotton sacks. 

The 11,000 bbls of flour seized by the 
Food Administration in Wisconsin from 
a concern in Racine, and offered to the 
trade in Chicago, have given good satis- 
faction and proven quite suitable for 
bread-making. The major portion of this 
flour was manufactured by a Chicago 
mill. 

FLOUR MEN CONVENE 


A special meeting of the members of 
the Flour Men’s Club of Chicago was held 
at the Iroquois Club, Wednesday evening. 
The attendance was light. No special 
programme had been arranged, so the dis- 
cussion pertained largely to the milling 
rules and the possibilities of future trade 
as affecting jobbers and flour merchants. 

The meeting was presided over by John 
W. Eckhart, president, but Herman 
Wahl, secretary, was unable to be pres- 
ent, having been called to points in Illi- 
nois in connection with food administra- 
tion matters. J. Lenfestey, chairman of 
the flour division of the state food admin- 
istration, stated that his services, as well 
as those of four or five flour men who 
have acted in connection with the distri- 
bution of flour and flour substitutes, will 
shortly end. 


MUST WATCH FOR LICENSE NUMBER 


John J. Stream, chief of the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, has notified the Chicago Board of 
Trade that all members, in receiving con- 
signments of shipments of cash grain, if 
the license number does no appear on the 
notices, are aiding and abetting persons 
who are not licensed, are violating the law, 
and are accessories before the fact. Sec- 
tion 5 of the food control act reads: “Any 
person who, without a license issued pur- 
suant to this section, or whose license 
shall have been revoked, knowingly en- 

in or carries on any business for 
which a license is required under this sec- 
tion, or willfully fails or refuses to dis- 
continue any unjust, unreasonable, dis- 


criminatory and’ unfair storage charge, 
commission, profit or practice, in accord- 
ance with the requirement of an order 
issued under this section, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine not 





bankers who formed a pool to finance seed 
corn for the Illinois council of defense 
has been dissolved. 


MILLING DIVISION HAS GOOD RECORD 


The local milling division of the Food 
Administration, B. A. Eckhart, chairman, 
will continue until such time as word 
comes from headquarters that those em- 
ployed are to be discharged. Mr. Eckhart 
stated today that he was not just certain 
when the office would be disbanded, but he 
thought it probably would be about three 
weeks hence. 

While this division is the smallest in 
point of territory and number of mills 
located therein, of any of the divisions, it 
has been handled with great efficiency. 
Mr. Eckhart showed excellent judgment 
in the selection of his co-workers, limit- 


IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


Paul C. Croarkin, who was for some years associated with his 
father in the flour business in Chicago, enlisted last August, and 
went to Champaign, IIL, to study aviation. He remained there 
until Jan. 7, when he left for Waco, Texas, where he has since been 


stationed. Mr. Croarkin, who is 26 years of a 
souri. -He received an excellent education, an 


. was born in Mis- 
had prepared him- 


self for a business career with his father when war was declared. 
He has made an excellent record as an aviator, and although he has 
had two or three “spills,” he is very anxious to get into actual 


service. 


An interesting souvenir, of which his father is proud, is 


a postal card written by the young man while he was driving his 


plane about 5,000 feet in the air. 


exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment of 
not more than two years, or both.” 


SURPLUS SEED CORN GOES TO MILLERS 


County elevators in the Central West 
have very light stocks of all grains, and 
they are cleaning up, preparatory to tak- 
ing care of the new crop. Corn stocks 
have been moved out rapidly, and farm- 
ers have found time to deliver but little 
at county loading stations. The advance 
in freights, which went into effect June 
25, was not taken advantage of by as 
many country shippers as the trade gen- 
erally expected, although the movement 
was above the seasonable average. 

White corn is scarce, and millers are 
aying $1.90@1.92 for No. 3 white; No. 4 
s sold at $1.70, and even choice No. 5 has 

brought that price. Some of the best 
white corn here was originally shipped in 
to be used as seed corn, but was not need- 
ed, and the surplus is now being disposed 
of to millers. The syndicate of Chicago 


ing the number to as few as possible, and 
with as light expense to the administra- 
tion as was consistent with his duties. He 
was fortunate in acquiring as his office 
manager Fred A. Record, a former news- 
paper man, who has spent several years 
as commercial editor on the Board of 
Trade. 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships 
$4,500, net, to the buyer. 

The few cars of wheat that arrive here 
are being turned over by the food admin- 
istration to local milis. 

John J. Stream, chairman of the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, will arrive here July 1. 

J. B. Nicholson, manager of the Kaw 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas., was here 
Tuesday on his way home from the East. 

Expectations are that new wheat will 
begin to move from Illinois and Indiana 


are 
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points at a limited rate by the end of this 
week. 

Rate of interest for the month of July 
has been fixed by the finance committ«e 
at 7 per cent for charges on advances on 
consignments. 


There are only 38 bus wheat in public 
elevators. It is No. 2 hard, and repre- 
sents elevator shortage. The total stocks 
es wheat here in all positions are 20,000 

us. 


There were only 59,000 bus No. 5 corn 
or better in public elevators here at the 
beginning of the week. This corn is de- 
liverable on future contracts at a penalty 
of 4@5c. , 


Stanwood N. Osgood, who. recently 
came to Chicago as a flour broker from 
Minneapolis, has taken an office in room 
705, Association Building, 19 South [a- 
Salle Street. 


Wheat receipts at primary markets for 
the six months ended June 30 were 
42,723,000 bus, a decrease of 82,391,010 
from 1917 and 135,597,000 from 1916, and 
the lightest in over 12 years. 


All the public elevators here that have 
been regular under the rules of the Board 
of Trade the past year have been mae 
regular for the coming year, from July 
1. The capacity is 12,530,000 bus. , 


Miss C. M. Brown, milling chemist for 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., at its mill at Keewatin, 
Ont., has been on a vacation in the east- 
ern states and Canada for several davs. 
She was in Chicago, Thursday, on her 
way home, 

Harvesting of winter wheat is well ad- 
vanced in Illinois and Indiana, and cut- 
ting of spring wheat will start within a 
short time. Rye is being cut in Michigin. 
There has been some deterioration in oat 
prospects in these states, but not enough 
to be an important factor. 


Peter F. Carroll, of Henry Koper & 
Co., wholesale flour merchants, New York 
City, was in Chicago Thursday, on his 
way home. It is reported that, while in 
the Southwest, he placed orders for over 
100,000 bbls of flour, to be made of new 
wheat, July shipment, with the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

Gerald S. Ismert, manager of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co.’s mill at Topeka, 
Kansas, has been on a motor trip, with his 
wife and brother; as far east as Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, and passed through 
Chicago, Thursday, on his way to St. 
Louis and thence home. They will have 
covered, when they reach Topeka, about 
3,000 miles. 

There is a considerable amount of dark 
rye flour in this market that is very slow 
of sale. The same is true of the 5 per 
cent wheat flour. The trade in general 
will be pleased when the latter is off of 
the market, because as a rule it has not 
given satisfaction, due to its irregularity 
and the fact that it can be sold only for 
food consumption. 

Railroads are storing cars in the win- 
ter wheat country. Santa Fe road 
has the promise of 14,000 boxcars from 
the Railroad Administration to be used 
in moving the new grain. A 1 many 
cars have been stored in Illinois by the 
railroads, but some of the smaller lines in 
eastern Illinois and western Indiana are 
said to be short. 

Illinois bakers may use 30 per cent 
more white flour during July than in 
June, it was announced by food adminis- 
tration officials today. One-third of the 
total amount of wheat flour used in the 
months of May, June and July, 191%, 1s 
the quantity allotted licensed bakers for 
July. The June rules restrict the «llot- 
ment to 70 per cent of a normal supply. 

E. C. Merton, manager of the N. Sauer 
Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, while 
here Wednesday on his way to the Fast 
on a business trip, stated that as long as 
he has been in milling he has never seen 
such exceptionally fine wheat as is now 
being marketed. His mill will probably 
not start grinding new grain for, two or 
three weeks, as changes are being mae 
in the power plant. 

June oats went out at 80c today. Cash 
people brought car lots in the sampic 
market and sold the June at 78@80c dur- 
ing the day. Deliveries after.the clo-c 
were 185,000 bus, including 53,000 in car 
lots on track by the Armour Grain ©. 
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June were Te over the July at the last, 
and 114%e over Au June corn fin- 
ished at $1.48, and deliveries were 27,000 
bus. No. 4 mixed sold on track at the 
came time at $1.51. . 

George L. Teller, head chemist of the 
Columbus Laboratories, under Dr. J. A. 
Wesener, is taking a few days’ vacation 
in Canada, The Columbus Laboratories 
ave obtaining considerable work from 
mills in the testing of wheat and grain 
products. Due to so many young men 
chemists in the mills having called 
to war, the laboratories are receiving nu- 
merous inquiries asking for young women 
chemists. The laboratories expect to give 
schooling in baking and milling technol- 
ogy to a great many students from now 
on. 





WISCONSIN 

\iiLwAUKEE, Wis., June 29.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
2,7.) this week, representing 20 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 8,830 bbls, or 
65 per cent; a year ago, mills with a 
capacity of 12,000 turned out 11,000, or 
92 per cent. The rye flour production for 
the week was 3,500 bbls, compared with 
3,500 last week and nothing last year. 
Oat flour production, 500 bbls. 

‘The flour situation continues unchanged. 
Millers are grinding lightly, and expect 
to be closed down for the next three 
weeks. The demand continues brisk from 
all sections, but millers are offering very 
sparingly, having sold ahead, and are 
filling old contracts. Offerings from out- 
side mills continue meager. Local mills 
are quoting 100 per cent patent at $10.50 
@11.50, in cotton. 

‘There was a good demand for rye flour. 
Mills have sold ahead, and are making few 
new contracts. Offerings of milling rye 
were scarce, and prospects are for a light 
movement until after the new crop begins 
to move. Inquiry was from the 
East and Southwest, while state and local 
business was satisfactory. Mills have 
very light stocks on hand. Prices quoted 
were $9.65@10 for pure white, and $8.10 
@9 for dark, in cotton. 

Demand for barley flour showed im- 
provement, and jobbers report better 
sales this week. The trade reports much 
improvement in quality. Outside mills 
are quoting at $9.10, in cotton. 

There was no business reported in 
southwestern patents. Jobbers say they 
had no offers from mills this week. Stocks 
are practically exhausted. Prices were 
quoted nominally at $10.50@11, in cot- 
ton. 

The demand was brisk for oat flour, and 
mills are operating moderately... Grocers 
are selling considerable, and all report 
that it is giving satisfaction. Prices were 
held firm at $12.35, in cotton. 

Corn flour continues in excellent de- 
mand, and mills are operating heavily. 
Prices were advanced, following the 
strength in cash corn, to $10.70, in cot- 
ton. Demand was*good for corn meal and 
grits, and mills are asking $5.20 per 100 
lbs for the former and $5.20 for the lat- 
ter, in cotton sacks. 

The market was firm for wheat feeds, 
but easy on other grades, except hominy 


feed. Offerings of wheat feed were light. 
There was only a fair demand for rye 
feed, but prices were steady. Oil meal 
was dull, and mills here are storing most 


of the output, occasionally selling a car 
at $50 in 100-lb sacks. Hominy feed was 
in cxcellent demand and offerings were 
light. Most mills have nothing to offer, 
and hold at $53@55 in 100-Ib sacks. — 
pers report demand slow, The state trade 
was fair in mixed cars. Screenings were 
dull; just a moderate demand for choice. 


WISCONSIN MILLERS TO CONFER 
Advance notice has been sent out by 
Secretary Lachmann, of the Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association, os 
that the mid-summer meeting will be hel 
in Neenah, at the Valley Inn Hotel, July 
19-20. A most excellent programme has 
been arranged, 
_B. A. Eckhart, chairman of this divi- 
sion of the food administration, has con- 
sented to be present, as also Howard B. 
Jackson, of the Grain Corporation. C. 
H. Emerson, milling expert of this di- 
Vision, will talk on millbuilding and con- 
struction, and will answer such questions 
as may be asked him by visiting millers. 
F. \. Draper, formerly an accountant in 
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the milling division of the Food Admin- 
istration, and now employed by three 
mills at Wausau, will have a paper on 
accounting as applied to the Food Admin- 
istration. A. P. Husband, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, will also address the 
meeting. 

Millers are asked to bring their wives 
and daughters, as special entertainment 
has been arranged for the ladies. On the 
second day, there will be a family re- 
union, boat excursion and a picnic on the 
shores of Lake Winnebago. 


MAJOR STERN PROMOTED 


Major Walter Stern, who recently was 
advanced to the position of commanding 
officer. of the Omaha quartermaster de- 
pot, with the title of acting depot quarter- 
master, has been relieved of this duty and 
has now been assigned to the much more 
important station of camp quartermaster 
at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Texas. This 
is a big promotion, as there are upwards 
of 36,000 men stationed at this camp, and 
Major Stern will be in supreme command 
< all the quartermaster activities at that 
place. 

Before assuming his new duties at 
Camp Bowie, Major Stern is spending a 
few days on leave of absence among his 
friends in Milwaukee. ) 


BAKERS WIN FIGHT ON FEES 


Master bakers of Wisconsin have won 
an important victory in their protests 
against the enforcement of the so-called 
license and inspection law enacted by the 
state legislature of 1917. The supreme 
court of Wisconsin has ruled that the 
section relating to the imposition of fees 
for operating or establishing a bakery is 
unconstitutional, while it upholds the le- 

ity of the section providing for in- 
spections by the state dairy and food 
commissioner. 

The fees proposed by the act ranged 
from a minimum of $5 per annum for a 
bakery having more than 20 and less than 
51 square feet of baking surface, to $10 
for an establishment with more than 51. 

The Milwaukee and Wisconsin Master 
Bakers’ associations brought suit jointly 
to test the constitutionality of the law, 
and, pending a decision, the dairy and 
food commissioner suspended enforce- 
ment of the provision relating to fees, 
payment of which was to have made 
by existing establishments as of March 1, 
1918, 


OLD MILLING CONCERN RETIRES 

The Krueger & Lachmann Milling Co., 
Neenah, in business for a number of 
years, has sold its plant and power inter- 
ests to the Neenah Paper Co., reserving 
the mill and elevator machinery. The 
company expects to continue until Jan. 
1, when it will liquidate and go out of 
business. 

NOTES 

The new flour mill of F. J. Hillary, 
Shullsburg, is expected to begin opera- 
tions on July 1. 

Alvin T. Jones, flour and feed dealer, 
Milwaukee, has been ordered to close his 
business indefinitely for infraction of the 
rules and regulations of the Food Admin- 
istration. 

The Vernon County Milling Co., Hills- 
boro, is reported to have acquired the 
Glendale (Wis.) Mills, and will continue 
the manufacture of flour and feed, and 
erect an elevator. 

M. Slattery, Milwaukee, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail and General Merchants’ 
Association, has been appointed retail 
merchant representative for the Food Ad- 
ministration in Wisconsin. : 

Magnus Swenson, state food adminis- 

trator, has imposed a fine of $10 upon 
Jacob Feldman, grocer, of Madison, for 
selling graham flour without a substitute. 
The money was turned over to the Red 
Cross. 
The flour production of Milwaukee mills 
for the month of June was 27,230 bbls, 
compared with 40,100 in May and 27,000 
in June, 1917. The rye flour production 
during June was 11,900 bbls, against 
13,600 in May and nothing last year. 

Winter wheat, rye and barley in Wis- 
consin are heading out, but ripening slow- 
ly. Harvesting in the extreme south- 
western counties will begin during the 
first two weeks in July, rye about the 
10th, winter wheat about the 14th and 


barley soon after. 
-H. N. Wison. 
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The market for flour is at a standstill, 
and will remain in this condition until the 
movement of new-crop flours. Mills re- 
port that all buyers are showing consider- 
able interest in new wheat flour, and a 
rush of orders is expected when trading 
in same is permitted. Meanwhile, pur- 
chases are merely enough to tide over un- 
til new flour is available. 

Country mills reported that they have 
received numerous inquiries from south- 
ern buyers for new-crop flour, but no 
quotations have been sent out. Both flour 
buyers and millers everywhere are mark- 
ing time until the Food Administration 
announces its plan regarding future rules 
governing the milling trade. A general 
active demand is expected when the situa- 
tion is cleared up. 

The demand for substitutes during the 
week showed no improvement. Buyers, if 
anything, were more reluctant than ever 
to purchase. Bakers are buying a little 
corn and rice flour as needed, but stocks 
generally are at low ebb. 

Local market was inactive. Very little 
old wheat flour is being offered, and de- 
mand is limited. The little business done 
was through brokers, and represented a 
small volume. Substitutes remain dull. 

Nominal quotations on wheat flour: 
Hard winter 100 per cent, $11@11.75, jute. 
Soft winter 100 per cent, $10.50@11, jute 
or cotton. Straight rye flour, $10@10.45; 
white, $11@11.25, jute. Kiln-dried corn 
meal, $4 per 100 lbs; yellow corn flour, $5 
@5.25; white, $5.60; rice flour, $9.25@9.40, 
cotton. Barley flour, $9@9.60 bbl. 

Scant offerings of wheat feed, and gen- 
eral tone of the market firm. Several sales 
of other feed were reported, but no large 
amount of business was done. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Weather changeable this week, being 
somewhat cooler a few days, then turn- 
ing warmer. There were several showers 
in Missouri and southern Illinois. Cut- 
ting of wheat is progressing rapidly, and 
in many sections is completed. In some 
sections, where threshing has been done, 
the yield is somewhat disappointing. 

Following is the gist of reports received: 
Wheat all harvested; will begin threshing 
next week; quality ...Wheat about 
all cut; threshing will begin next week... 
Cutting done; expect some threshing 
will begin early next week...Good... 
Crop being harvested; yield 100 per 
cent normal...We think threshing re- 
turns will be seriously disappointing; ex- 
pect yield will not be more than one- 
half in this vicinity...Threshing now; 
quality somewhat disappointing; very lit- 
tle No. 2 so far received; will have a 
normal crop; milling qualities will be 
fine, as moisture content very low. 

Mills included in the above reports: 

Benton (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highiand (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 


Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Sans 29 was 2,600, repre- 
senting 5 per cent of core compared 
with 1,500, or 3 per cent, last week, 21,500, 
or 43 per cent, a year ago, and 30,100, or 
60 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 2,000, repre- 
senting 3 per cent, compared with 15,200, 


or 20 per cent, last week, 46,300, or 60 . 
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per cent, a year ago, and 51,900, or 66 
per cent, in 1916. 


NOTES 

Several local macaroni manufacturers 
will attend the annual convention of the 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association, to 
be held in Minneapolis, July 8-10. 

The following have applied for mem- 
bership of the Merchants’ Exchange: Boyd 
S. Lusk, of Lusk-Stokes Commission Co., 
and John R. Bailey, of Marshall Hall 
Grain Co. 

Charles R. Decker, of the Milwaukee 
Bag Co., H. S. Pearlstone, of New York 
City, and E. F. Erbacher, manager of 
the Kingman (Kansas) Mills, were here 
this week. 

The first car of new wheat arrived in 
this market June 27, grading No. 3 red, 
testing 5814 lbs. It was shipped by the 
Portageville (Mo.) Milling Co. to E, 
Lowitz & Co. 

The Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in St. Louis 
June 26-27. The new tentative regulations 
were discussed, and plans formulated for 
the coming year. The following officers 
were elected: W. E. Meed, Marissa, IIL, 
president; George W. Ziebold, Waterloo, 
Ill., first vice-president; Killian Coerver, 
Prairie du Rocher, IIl., second vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph L. Griggs, Sparta, IIL, sec- 
retary. 

Fire of unexplained origin destroyed 
the second-hand bag department of the 
Werthan Bag Co., Tuesday. This build- 
ing is,separate from the manufacturing 
plant, which was not damaged, and there 
will be no delay in the executing of orders 
for new bags. There will be a slight de- 
lay in filling orders for second-hand bags, 
but they have already secured new quart- 
ers for this department, and the delay 
will be slight. The loss is fully covered 
by insurance. 

A farewell dinner was given E. C. An- 
drews, Jr., at the Missouri Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Wednesday, by some of the 
younger members of the exchange and his 
business associates. Mr. Andrews is a son 
of E. C. Andrews, vice-president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange and vice-president 
and general manager of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co. He was called to the colors, 
and left for Camp Pike, Ark., June 27. 
For a number of years Mr. Andrews had 
charge of domestic sales for the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co. F. M. Davis, former New 
England sales-manager, has been appoint- 
ed his successor. 





LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., June 29.—With the 
close of the month, and on the eve of the 
advent of new wheat crop products in the 
market, the flour business is practically 
nil. The prospects, however, seem good 
for this season’s flour, but mills are not 
quoting, and both sellers and buyers await 
government rulings. 

Corn goods have been quoted at a slight 
advance by various mills lately, but spots 
being available at lower figures, with the 
trade well stocked, no business was re- 
ported. 

Rye flour has been offered quite freely 
in this market, with no one interested, for 
there is considerable on hand, and it is 
moving very slowly. 

The following are prices at which whole- 
salers sell on the track in bulk: Bran, 
$2.45 per 100 Ibs, tagged. Corn: No. $ 
yellow, $1.77@1.79 bu; No. 8 mixed, $1.71 
@1.78. Oats: No. 3 white, 87@88c bu; 
No. 2 white, 88@89c. Flour, basis 98-lb 
cottons, $10.60@12 bbl. Corn products: 
corn meal, $9.45; cream meal, $10.45; 
grits, $10.65. 

* * 

J. A. Herney, of the Century Machine 

Co., Cincinnati, was here this week. 


Geronrce L. Ferry. 
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New rates, effective June 25, to apply 
all-rail or rail-and-lake, for the same six 
classes of freight: 

Cents per 100 Ibs. 11% 99 75 52% 45 37% 

With differential, to apply canal-and- 
lake, the rates-for the six classes of freight 
will be: 

Cents per 100 Ibs...102% 91 69 48% 41 34% 
or a differential for canal-and-lake below 
all-rail or rail-and-lake of 


Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The attention of the flour trade this 
week centered entirely around the meeting 
of the Millers’ Committee that brought 
here all its divisional chairmen and about 
60 other millers from the various milling 
zones. Flour men hoped that at the con- 
clusion of the conference there would be 
some definite information given out that 
would give them a line as to what basi 
the flour business of the coming cro 
would be conducted upon, and that mi 
would be immediately permitted to off 
flour. 

In the latter and more important phase 
of the situation they were disappointed, 
but in discussing the proposed basis of 
milling pointed out that, with the pro- 
posed milling toll of $1.10 bbl, the millers 
that could effect the greatest saving in 
cost of operation would have a chance of 
profiting thereby, and such an arrange- 
ment would place the trade upon a com- 
petitive basis, a condition which it is felt 
is much to be desired. 

In the meantime, and pending final an- 
nouncement as to when mills will be per- 
mitted to offer flour, the trade is at a 
standstill, and buyers are anxiously wait- 
ing to place orders, so that this period of 
inactivity in all probability will be fol- 
lowed by one of extreme activity, and a 

reat deal of flour will doubtless he sold 
uring the next two months. 

The market is quite bare, with the ex- 
ception of some small lots of soft winter 
and Kansas flours, but a good quantity 
of low-grade is on hand, with little de- 
mand for it. 

Quotations were only nominal, and re- 
mained unchanged at $10.75@11.20 for 
springs and $10.90@11.20 for Kansas, in 
jute. 

: Rye flour, in sympathy with wheat 
flour, was quiet. Spot and to arrive quo- 
tations were $10.20@11.50, in jute. 

Substitutes were in light demand, as 
the trade is filled up and the public fed 
up on them. 

Barley flour ranged $7.90@9 bbl; rice 
flour, 93,,@101,c lb, in cotton sacks; yel- 
low bolted meal $5.10, white meal $5.45, 
and corn flour $5.25@5.75, per 100 lbs, 
in cotton sacks. 


CUT IN CANAL RATES 


The New York Canal section of the 
United States Railroad Administration 
operating the State Barge Canal for the 

riod of the war has been given authorit 

y the Railroad Administration to publis 

rates on interstate traffic showing a dif- 
ferential under the advanced rates, to be 
made effective on June 25 via all-rail, 
rail-and-lake, and rail, lake, and rail, un- 
der. the director-general’s order No. 28, 
of May 25, as follows: 

Class number........ a. ee 44.4 e/ @ 
Cents per 100 Ibs.... 10 8 6 4 4 3 

On all intrastate traffic between points 
in the state of New York or points in New 
York harbor within the free lighterage 
limits, rates will be published on June 26 
via canal showing differentials of 20 per 
cent under the advanced rates effective on 
June 25, issued under the director-gen- 
eral’s order No, 28, of May 25. 

This will pire to shippers via the canal 
a differential basis of rates, to which sub- 
ject the administration has been giving 
close consideration for some time, and this 
announcement is the result of such con- 
sideration. 

The present New York-to-Chicago rates 
for freight carried all-rail, rail-and-lake 
or canal-and-lake, for each of the six 
classes of freight, stated in cents per 100 
Ibs, are: 

Class number........ 
Cents per 100 Ibs.... 


6 6 
Cents reduction ..... 10.) =68 6 4 4 3 


STORAGEMEN CAUGHT PROFITEERING 


After listening to complaints against 
number of warehouse concerns accused o 
charging exorbitant rates for the stor 
of foodstuffs, Arthur Williams, federal 
food administrator for New York City, 
and John Mitchell, chairman of the Fea. 
eral Food Board, issued summonses Fri- 
day for the owners of the Moore et 


wise Warskooens ine, 656 We th 
arehouses, Inc., 656 West Thirtiet 


Street, and the Fifty-second Street Ware- 
house in Brooklyn. 

The complaints made by flour dealers of 
the Produce Exchange concerned many 
other warehousemen throughout the city 
charged with profiteering, but the three 
cases mentioned were regarded by the 
food officials as sufficiently flagrant to 
warrant immediate action. 

The specific charge against the Moore 
and Coastwise companies was that they 
had exacted as much as 64c bbl for the 
storage of flour for a short period. A 
representative of the Krumm Milling Co. 


Street Warehouse of charging $280.75 to 
haul 500 sacks of flour four blocks and 
store them for four or five days. 

Other warehouse dealers present at the 
hearing agreed that the. prices asked in 
these three cases were beyond reason, and 
in order to prevent the recurrence of 
these alleged abuses the warehousemen 
consented to the appointment of an ad- 
visory committee, to be composed of ware- 
housemen, representatives of the Federal 
Food Board and traffic experts, to decide 
upon a fair schedule of charges for the 
storage of foodstuffs. 


APPOINTED SUGAR ADMINISTRATOR 


George A. Zabriskie has been named 
federal Sugar Administrator, with entire 
control over the problem of sugar distri- 
bution. Because of the shortage, extreme 
measures of economy are necessary, the 
Food Administration has announced. 

As a result, the organization of sugar 
production districts in the United States, 
with a view to eliminating cross-hauling 
of sugar and effecting a zone system sim- 
ilar to the coal zone now in effect, is 
under way. A sugar corporation, with 
sufficient capital, is being organized by the 
Food Administration to handle sugar the 
same as it now handles wheat. Details of 
the organization will be announced soon. 

The government, through its sugar cor- 
poration, will buy sugar in Cuba, Java, 
and other points, and resell it in the Unit- 
ed States at a fixed government price. It 
is not known whether the sugar corpora- 
tion will buy up the domestic crop. So 
far as can be learned, Mr. Zabriskie is 
to continue as administrator of flour dis- 
tribution. 


PENALIZED BY FOOD BOARD 


The heaviest peer. yet imposed by the 
Federal Food Board was one for $25,000 
upon J. Kulla Co., New York flour job- 
bers, convicted of profiteering. The trial 
developed that profits as high as $1.65 bbl 
had been taken. The fine took the form 
of a contribution to the Red Cross. 
~ * _ 
Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
pos pg eye Co., Janesville, Wis., 


F 1 “ “a PY P called at this office this week. 





accused the owners of the Fifty-second | 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 29.—Members of 
the local flour trade are buoyed up by 
the hope that the changes made in the 
regulations governing the distribution and 
limit e's placed on wheat flour will 
help situation. Some hold that the 
burdensome restrictions should be at 
least partly lifted before any move is 
made toward the proposed accumulation. 

Others are of the belief that it will be 
easier to go on from the present start- 
ing-point, when the people have been edu- 
cated to the full measure of wheat and 
flour conservation, and before they are 
again unsettled by premature changes in 
the regulations. 

Word was received in this market today 
that the Milling Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration had. announced a schedule 
of. “fair” flour and mixed feed prices 
which will go into effect immediately at 
the mills throughout the country. These 
rates, it was stated, will be effective un- 
til a permanent plan is formulated for 
regulation of the wheat-milling industry 
in handling the 1918 crop. -Announce- 
ment was also made that, after June 30, 
millers may obtain wheat supplies from 
any available source. 

market has settled down to a nor- 
mal demand for substitutes of all kinds. 
It is not expected that the Food Admin- 
istration will call for a_less posetege of 
substitutes in making bread than is now 
being enforced. Some relaxation in the 
rules iy, ory the amount of business 
done by bakers and large consumers may 
follow, but it is the general belief that 
the public will be urged to continue con- 
servation efforts for an indefinite period. 

The shipment of over 17,000 tons of 
flour substitutes, taken from all New 
England, and forwarded across the water, 
has cleared matters here, although there 
are still some who view the situation only 
through dark glasses, on account of the 
losses they have sustained. 


Arrivals of flour for export continue 


heavy, and comprise a big percentage of 
the receipts. Shipments are moved quick- 
ly and quietly, and are expected to show 
a further increase. 

Occasional offerings of 100 per cent 
wheat flour are made, scattering carloads 
becoming available from time to time. 
There is a quantity of second clear flour 
held here. by soine of the jobbers and 
large bakers, for which there is appar- 
ently no outlet. 

There was an opportunity this week for 
the sale of about 2,000 bbls second clears 
for purposes other than human consump- 
tion, but the sale was impossible on ac- 
count of ‘the regulations. 
were told to wait until the flour spoiled, 
and then they could sell it for what it 
would bring. 


GRAIN EXPORTER DEAD 


Thomas Ronald, a well-known grain ex- 
porter and a prominent member of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce for many 
years, died at his home in Dorchester, 
June 26, after an illness of several weeks. 

Mr. Ronald was born in Irvine, Scot- 
land, 60 years ago, and came to this coun- 
try when a young man. He engaged in 
the pe, og and domestic grain trade, and 
was also a large hay exporter. He was 
considered an expert in his line, and was 
widely known in grain trade circles 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
being a member of the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MEN HAVE OUTING 


The annual outing of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club was held today at Son- 
taug Lake Inn, Lynnfield, Mass. The 
trip was made by automobile from the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, through 
the Metropolitan Parkway. After a pro- 
gramme of sports, including a baseball 
game, had been run off, the company en- 
joyed a chicken dinner. Return was made 
in the late evening. About 100 members 
and guests participated. 


CAREFULLY GUARDING FOODSTUFFS 


Henry B. Endicott, food administrator 
for Massachusetts, on June 26 issued a 
notice ordering managers of warehouses, 
piers and freighthouses used for the stor- 
age of food to prevent any person other 
than employees from entering the prem- 
ises without a pass, and when not accom- 
panied by an employee. The. action is 
taken in connection with the precaution- 


The owners 
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ary measures put in force to safeguard 
food. a 


MORE SUBSTITUTE FLOUR EXPORTED 


The Tolosa, which has been loading a 
cargo of flour substitutes purchased hy 
the United States Food Administration 
through the Massachusetts food admin- 
istration, is to sail shortly for’ Bergen, 
Sweden. She will take a cargo of about 
5,700 tons of corn meal, corn flour, barley 
flour and a small amount of rye flour and 
meal, 

This makes the third steamer to load 
substitutes at this port, and is to be fol- 
lowed by a fourth. There are also sey- 
eral ships in port loading Belgian Relicf 
supplies, which are due to get away in 
the immediate future. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuinaperpHia, Pa. June 29.—There 
was very little change in the market for 
wheat flour this week. Supplies were 
small, and transactions in spot goods were 
limited. Stuff to arrive is largely nom- 
inal, as the mills are not permitted to 
make any contracts with eastern dealers 
until after July.1. Prices are firm for 
all deliveries. 

Distributors here do not take an en- 
couraging view of the situation. There is 
practically unanimous complaint that the 
75c per bbl differential allowed them by 
the Food Administration is insufficient 
to cover the expense of carrying flour and, 
under a conditions, they are obliged 
to do business at an actual loss. Then 
again, almost everybody who dealt in 
substitutes has lost money during the 
past season. 

Rye flour is in fair supply and quict, 
with no important change in prices. Bar- 
pe | flour is dull and lower, with liberal 
offerings. Corn goods are plentiful and 
slow of sale, but the late cool weather 
encourages the hope that the germinating 
season will pass without any further dam- 
age to the products new in store. 


NOTES 


William J. Koch, grain and feed deal- 
er, is recovering from two serious opera- 
tions. 

The seed warehouse of Haines & Co., 
at Aldham, Pa., burned on Friday; loss 
$25,000. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 2,139,386 
bus, against 18,734,228 during the same 
time last year. 

J. B. Pultz, prominent grain dealer of 
this city, is spending a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in New England. 

Harry Edenborn, Jr., of the grain and 
feed firm of H. M. Edenborn & Co., has 
been called to the colors, 

The Stager Co., flour and feed, has been 
organized by H. M. Stager at New Brigh- 
ton, Pa., with $5,000 capital. 

S. Townsend Zook, flour, grain and 
feed dealer of this cjty, has taken his 
family to Ocean City for the summer sea- 
son, 

The old gristmill at Fox’s Mill Pond, 
near Daretown, N. J., has been remodeled 
into a factory for manufacturing pow- 
dered milk. 

C. Robert Bean, former flour sales- 
man but now in the service and stationed 
at Camp Meade, Pa., was on ’change to- 
day. He expects soon to leave for France. 

The baking establishment of Jacob B. 
Daus, Hollidaysburg, Pa., one of the larg- 
est in Blair county, was closed for selling 
bread containing insufficient substitutes. 

The following have been proposed 
for membership in the Commercial !'x- 
change: T. C. Fox & Sons, millers, of 
Newfield, N. J., and the Kemper Mill & 
Elevator Co., of Kansas City. 

Harry B. Cassel, Jr., son of H. B. Cas- 
sel, flour, feed and gen who is now sec- 
ond lieutenant in the tank service, |1s 
been transferred from Camp Gordon, At- 
lanta, Ga., to Gettysburg, Pa. 

Howard Heinz, United States food ad- 
ministrator for Pennsylvania, was elect- 
ed chairman of the federal food admin- 
istration committee for zone No. 9, at the 
meeting of zone representatives held in 
the Bellevue-Stratford. 

George G. Ogden, former freight tra f- 
fic manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
has been elected chairman of the new ex- 
port control committee of the War and 
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Navy departments, Railroad Administra- 
tion and Shipping Board. 

Reports from the state department of 
agriculture indicate that Pennsylvania 
has a greater acreage in corn than ever 
before, and it is not thought that last 
week’s cold weather did much damage 
aside from retarding growth. 

Among the visitors on ’change this week 
were Benjamin Stockman, second vice- 
president and manager of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
E. A. Witter, manager of the feed de- 
partment of the Kemper Mill & Elevator 
Co. Kansas City. 

Charles Kulp, for many years con- 
nected with the grain inspection depart- 
ment of the Commercial Exchange, and 
who as a private citizen has been “doing 
his bit” by looking after grain and hay 
for the government at Newport News, 
Va., has been relieved of duty there to 
apply for a position in the quartermaster 
general’s department of the - National 
army. 

H. DeSitt Irwin, second vice-president 
of the United States Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, John B. Matthaei, 
traffic manager of the Commercial Ex- 
change, D. W. Dietrich, well-known mil- 
ler, and William Richardson, of Richard- 
son Bros., flour, feed and grain dealers, 
during the week attended a conference in 
New York between the United States 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
the traffic managers of the eastern states 
and representative grain men and millers 
of the entire country. 

Samvuet S. DanIeLs. 





BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., June 29.—Flour was 
out of business in the local market this 
week, with stocks and offerings practically 
nil. Talk was plentiful and cheap, as 
usual, but it failed to fill the aching void 
any better than some of the substitutes. 
Prices were largely guesswork in the ab- 
sence of trading, though it is safe to say 
that all grades would have brought some 
advance over quotations, had they been 
obtainable. This was especially true of 
spring and hard winter, which were want- 
ed on every side. 

Everybody was waiting for the new- 
crop prices. Compared with present 
rates, local prophets look for the new 
prices at Baltimore to be about llc bu 
higher on wheat and 50c bbl on flour, or 
$2.38 bu for best wheat and $10.71 bbl, 
bulk, for regulation flour, including 
spring, hard winter and soft winter. 

Substitutes were steady, but generally 
ignored. Nominal quotations, basis sacks: 
rice flour, 9@10c lb; corn flour, $5@5.50 
per 100 lbs; baker’s meal, $4.75@5.25; 
corn meal, white and yellow, $4.25@4.75; 
grits and hominy, $1.75@5.25; barley 
flour, $8@9 bbl. There are both higher 
and lower offerings on the market, but the 
foregoing figures refer strictly to stand- 
ard, salable goods. 

City mills received sufficient wheat to 
enable them to run lightly all week. Do- 
mestic trade showed improvement, and 
export demand continued big. Prices 
were unchanged throughout, 

Receipts of flour for the week, 50,774 
bbls; destined for export, 42,653. 


NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 35; number now in port, 46. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
286,986 bus—20,424 corn, 161,162 oats ahd 
105,400 rye. 

John C. Legg & Co., local distributors, 
are making a big hit with King Midas 
flour, the popular brand of Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co, 

Receipts of new southern wheat so far 
this season, 4,344 bus; range of prices, 
$2 2.25. New wheat last year did not 
begin to arrive until June 30. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 29, 
1917, to June 29, 1918, 439,986 bus; year 
ago, 539,714, Range of prices this week, 
$1.30@1.94; last year, $1.771,@1.90. 

President Hayward, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, is back from his vacation with 
some fine photographs of his quaint old 
home on the eastern shore of Maryland. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
30, 1917, to June 29, 1918, 1,504,234 bus; 
same period last year, 1,477,247. Range 
of prices this week, $2@2.20; last year, 
$1.70@2.60. 

Charles M. Trueheart, of Trueheart & 
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Russell, flour jobbers and millers’ agents, 
has gone to the Southwest for some de- 
sirable hard wheat accounts with which 
to start the new-crop year. 

The government is seeking a site here 
for an export re Ba and Director-General 
Schwab, of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, says something good industrially is 
coming to Baltimore shortly. 

Virginia expects to raise a wheat crop 
of 21,000,000 bus, as against a five-year 
average of 12,500,000, which, if realized, 
will feed and seed the state and leave 10,- 
000,000 bus for outside calls. 

Dudley G. Roe, of W. D. Roe & Son, 
grain, Sudlersville, Md., and Samuel H. 





represented by George S. Jackson, zone 
representative of the Grain Corporation, 
and Edward F. Richards, special delegate 
from the Chamber of Commerce. Balti- 
more was interested in the new seaboard 
price for wheat, but most interested in 
the fact that present freight differentials 
are not to be disturbed. 


Trade leaders are of the opinion that if 
the wheat crop proves to be as large as 
generally expected, it will be difficult to 
get rid of it in conjunction with the crop 
of the world, with or without substitutes 
or as reserves; hence, that from now on 
both millers and exporters should be re- 
lieved of all restrictions and allowed to 


George A. Zabriskie 


Leading New York Flour Dealer, Till Recently in the Distribution Division of the 
Food Administration, and Last Week Appointed Head of the Sugar Division 


Gressitt, manager Rappahannock Ex- 
change, grain and produce, have applied 
for membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

A dinner in honor of George S. Jackson, 
who sails shortly for Europe with Her- 
bert Hoover on an important government 
mission, will be given by his friends in 
the grain trade at the Merchants’ Club, 
Saturday evening, July 6. 

The Railroad Administration proposes 
to move the wheat crop neemeny and 
without any congestion at the seaboard. 
It will put into service every boxcar on 
wheels, and see that they are kept moving. 
That’s the way to talk, and may it also 
apply to flour. 

H. B. Sproul, Virginia food adminis- 
trator, announces that he is authorized to 
purchase for the government all surplus 
flour made from the 1917 wheat crop of- 
fered in any standard-size packages or 
barrels at the price of $10.55 bbl, deliv- 
ered in warehouses at Richmond. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in June, 
1,753,402 bus; exports, 2,534,590. Re- 
ceipts in June, 1917, 7,877,229 bus; ex- 
ports, 6,867,499. Receipts from Jan. 1 to 
July 1, 1918, 15,095,036 bus; exports, 13,- 
189,564. Receipts from Jan. 1 to July 1, 
1917, 45,149,610 bus; exports, 40,809,940, 

At the conference of grain men held 
in New York this week, Baltimore’ was 


conduct their business without interfer- 
ence, or as under normal conditions. 

James C. Legg, former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and active head 
of John C, Legg & Co., local distributors 
for Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., has been 
appointed a member of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission by Governor Harrington, 
succeeding E. Clay Timanus. His appoint- 
ment is for six years. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burra, N. Y., June 29.—Millers gen- 
erally held off, awaiting the schedule of 
the Milling Division of the Food Admin- 
istration, which arrived today, when it was 
announced that the prices fixed were bulk. 
The opinion here is that entire satisfac- 
tion would be expressed by millers in the 
new flour and feed schedule, also by grain 
dealers, who are allowed to purchase 
wheat from any source. 

There was a good demand for flour, 
and the limited offerings were only in 
mixed cars with feed and at easier prices 
than a week ago. The restrictions in sell- 
ing flour to customers having been re- 
moved, and an intimation given that wheat 
would be coming this way from Lake 
Superior ports, made the trade hopeful 
that more flour will be available in a few 


weeks. 
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Barley flour quiet and unsettled. Rye 
flour in fairly good demand and stronger. 

Millfeeds scarce and strong, with open 
orders here to buy carloads at any reason- 
able price, but there were no offerings of 
consequence this week. Dealers in the 
country are entirely cleaned out of feeds, 
and would pay much more than quota- 
tions. There appear to be no offerings * 
of barley or rye feeds locally or from 
outside points, and little prospect of a 
supply in the near future. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is offered freely, 
but prices are very irregular, and the 
demand only fair and confined to the best 
grades. Gluten feed is scarce, and held 
higher than buyers will pay. Hominy 
feed higher and in light supply. Gluten 
feed higher and strong, particularly for 
July shipment. 

Rolled oats steady, with a fair demand. 
Oat hulls, reground, are reported in better 
request and higher. Milo maize was of- 
fered at $3.25 per 100 lbs, store, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 57,270 bbls, representing 
34 per cent of capacity, compared with 
45,675, or 27 per cent, last week, 57,100, 
or 34 per cent, a year ago, 119,500, or 72 
per cent, in 1916, 134,025, or 98 per cent, 
in 1915, and 86,800, or 63 per cent, in 
1914, 


NEW MINER-HILLARD WARE HOUSE 


Plans are being prepared by the A. E. 
Baxter Engineering & Appraisal Co. for 
a new warehouse for the Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co., to be erected at Miner’s Mills, 
Pa., to connect their mills A and B with 
a conveying system for handling products 
of both mills to cars, as well as storage. 
The plant will also contain machinery for 
package goods. The building will be’ re- 
enforced concrete, 150x50 feet. 


WHEAT FROM FORT WILLIAM 


A cargo of about 90,000 bus of wheat 
arrived from Fort William yesterday, and 
will go to millers. The mills here and at 
other points in this state are having con- © 
siderable difficulty in getting wheat loaded 
on cars, some lots being delayed a week. 
A considerable increase in production of 
flour is looked for next week. 


NOTES 


Receipts of flour by lake this week were 
172,500 bbls, about the same as last year. 

Receipts of wheat for the week by lake 
were 218,000 bus, compared with 2,619,500 
a year ago. 

Only 7,500 sacks of feedstuffs arrived 
here by lake this week, while a year ago 
50,600 were received. 

The Patent Cereal Co., at Geneva, N. 
Y., is building a six-story structure for 
the paste department of the factory. 


Canal shipments this week to New York 
were 8,838,573 lbs of flour and 278,802 
Ibs of copper. No grain was offered. 

The government has taken the first step 
to establish motor-truck transportation 
from farmers in this county direct to 
Buffalo commission merchants. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 200,000 
bus, compared with 2,424,800 a year ago. 
There are over 1,000,000 bus of corn here 
in store, while last year only 146,000 were 
reported. 

The steamer La Salle this week took a 
cargo of about 75,000 bus Argentina flax- 
seed from Buffalo to Duluth for shipment 
to Minneapolis. This is the last of 220,- 
000 bus held here. 

Bean growers in this state are urging 
the government to permit the sale of 
white beans with flour as a substitute. 
The farmer in this state held his beans for 
high prices, and the market is now $2 per 
bu against him. 

A number of bakers in Buffalo and 
adjoining cities have been relieved of con- 
siderable of their earnings by fake gov- 
ernment agents who, after examining the 
reports of small bakers, claim the law 
has been violated. The fines imposed by 
these swindlers ran from $50 to $200. 


B. H. Bean, president of the Buffalo 
Produce Exchange, has been appointed 
director of markets and storage for the 
state of New York. He will take office 
Sept. 1. This new_bureau will co-operate 
with the federal food control for more 
efficient shipment and storage of food- 
stuffs. E. Bancasser. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 25,355, or 52 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 26,230, or 56 
per cent, last week, 11,536, or 28 per cent, 
a year ago, 17,012, or 42 per cent, two 
years ago, and 10,910, or 27 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 7,315, or 12 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 10,370, or 18 per cent, last 
week, 33,770, or 59 per cent, a year ago, 
7,785, or 14 per cent, two years ago, and 
3,360, or 7 per cent, three years ago. 

The crop year is closing with a very 
listless flour market. The family trade 
is buying practically nothing, and bakers 
very little. 

Only a mill here and there continues 
to operate, and tonight will see the un- 
precedented condition of every mill 
silent. The closing down will find mill 
stocks of flour very light, and before new 
wheat is ground empty mill warehouses 
will be almost universal. Jobbers’ and 
retailers’ stocks will also be exhausted by 
then, and a keen demand is thus assured 
as soon as new-crop flour is available. 


PAST SEASON PROSPEROUS 


The crop year now closed has been a 
reasonably prosperous one for the mills 
of the Pacific Northwest, and the volume 
of their sales has considerably exceeded 
that of former years. Taking the port 
mills of Seattle and Tacoma as an exam- 
ple, the average flour production of Seat- 
tle miHs for the last five years has been 
1,075,000 bbls, against 1,400,000 bbls July 
1, 1917-June 30, 1918. The average pro- 
duction of Tacoma mills for the last five 
years has been 1,300,000 bbls. During the 
last crop year it was 1,640,000 bbls. 

The large increase in production was 
made possible only by the liberality of 
the Food Administration in placing or- 
ders for flour for government account, 
since mills of this section were deprived 
of one of the principal outlets for their 
products, namely, the southern and 
southeastern states, first by their relative- 
ly higher wheat cost and later by agree- 
ment with the Food Administration not 
to ship outside of divisions 8 and 9. 

While all the mills of the United States 
have, of course, been working largely on 
an arbitrary and artificial basis, and have 
had their wheat cost, flour and feed prices 
and a considerable proportion of their 
output controlled by the government, Pa- 
cific Coast mills have been almost abso- 
lutely under government control, having 
their markets, in addition, absolutely 
fixed. 

PROBLEMS OF 1918 


What the next crop year will bring to 
the milling industry of the Pacific North- 
west under the new milling and grain 
regulations is still uncertain, aside from 
the fact that the only markets for the 
products of Pacific northwestern mills 
will apparently continue to be those of 
divisions 8 and 9, and government buying. 

With the wheat price at Pacific Coast 
terminals fixed at $2.20 bu, neither wheat 
nor flour can move east from this section, 
on account of the prohibitive freight 
rates. There will not be sufficient water 
tonnage to move the wheat and flour of 
this section, and if the tonnage is utilized 
for flour there will be no outlet for wheat, 
with the result that a great wheat surplus 
will be built up in the Pacific Northwest. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


Generous rains in some of the most 
important wheat-producing sections of 


Washington and Oregon have materially 
improved crop prospects, and a yield for 
the Pacific Northwest as a whole some- 
what above last year is now indicated. 
The Big Bend and certain parts of the 
Palouse received fairly good rains just in 
time to avert irreparable damage. Other 
quite extensive wheat-growing sections re- 
ceived no rain, however, and wheat there 
has continued to go back rapidly. 


SOUTHERN IDAHO PROSPECTS 


Reports from the south half of Idaho 
indicate a record crop of wheat. The fol- 
lowing mill reports are representative of 
all sections of southern Idaho. 

Twin Falls Flour Mills, Twin Falls: 
Both the spring and winter wheat are 
progressing favorably. The weather for 
a week past, however, has been unseason- 
ably hot, but so far it has not been detri- 
mental to either the spring or winter 
wheat, by reason of the abundance of 
water available for irrigation of the 
spring variety and the beneficial showers 
that have fallen in the winter belt. We 
are anticipating a bumper crop this sea- 
son, conservatively estimated at 50 per 
cent greater than get oa 

American Falls illing Co. Ltd, 
American Falls: Copious rains the past 
10 days have placed the crop of this local- 
ity away up, and it looks now as if it 
would make better than an average one. 
With the increased acreage put in this 
season we should market at this point at 
least 1,500,000 bus, with prospects of ex- 
ceptional —s 

St. Anthony Flour Mills, St. Anthony: 
The spring and winter wheat in this dis- 
trict is the best that it has been in many 
years, and from the indications it will be 
double what it was last year. 

Preston Milling Co., Preston: This part 
of the country has just received a beau- 
tiful rain, and all crops are looking very 
fine, especially wheat, which will be 30 
per cent better than last year, and we 
think above a normal crop. 


NOTES 


R. B. Wilcox, president Portland (Ore- 
gon) Flouring Mills Co., was in Seattle 
last Thursday. 

The name of the Farmers’ Union Mill 
& Grain Co., of Tekoa, Wash., has been 
changed to Tekoa Grain Co., and its capi- 
tal increased to $50,000. 

Coarse grain: No. 2 feed barley, sacked, 
$54.50 ton; No. 2 western feed. oats, 
sacked, $62.50; 38-Ib eastern white clipped 
oats, bulk, $56.25; No. 3 yellow corn, 
bulk, $64.75. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, June 29.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, 
was 10,606, or 25 per cent of capacity, 
against 10,886, or 26 per cent, last wee 
and 7,710, or 23 per cent, a year ago. 

Most of the mills here are idle, but the 
local output is probably as low as it will 

during the summer months. There is 

ut little doing in the flour trade, but 

there is a fair business under way in sub- 

stitutes. All prices are unchanged from 
last week. 

Trading in the grain market has prac- 
tically ceased. The dealers are en- 
gaged in closing up their season’s work, 
and watching the condition of the new 
crop. Bids posted at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change have followed the course of the 
eastern markets. At today’s session $59 
was bid for sacked oats, $54.25@55.75 for 
bulk oats, $62.50@64.50 for bulk corn, 
$52.50 for brewing barley and $50 for 
feed barley. 

Late rains in eastern Oregon have bene- 
fited winter wheat, but the drouth con- 
tinues in the western counties. Spring 
wheat is only fair, taking the state as a 
whole. Oats and barley prospects are for 


a light yield. Rye will be a fair crop. 
Corn is doing well, but the acreage in Ore- 
gon is small. 
NEW GRADES FOR WHEAT 
The State Public Service Commission 


has issued rules on wheat amend- 
ing the old tions. The principal 
change covers hard red spring wheat, 


which was subdivided into four classes, 
but under the new rules will be divided 
into three, dark northern spring, northern 
spring and red spring, red spring 
hump .grade being eliminated. 

Under the new ruling, the wheat must 
show 75 per cent good wheat, as compared 
with 85 per cent under the ruling that is 
to be abandoned. The order becomes ef- 


fective July 15. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., June 29.—Consid- 
erable improvement in the tone of the 
flour market was noticeable this week, 
with a fairly active inquiry from both 
jobbers and bakers The scarcity of hard 
wheat flour is more pronounced than ever, 
and the trade is g forced to use soft 
wheat flour almost entirely. 

Substitutes are in fair demand and, 
though jobbers are well supplied and of- 





* ferings by mills plentiful, stocks have not 


accumulated to extent reported from 
many other sections. While it was gen- 
erally expected that with offerings of new- 
crop barley prices for —s flour would 
decline, there has been no ge as yet. 
Farmers are wage | their new crop at 
$3 per 100 lbs, which is approximately 
the basis for old-crop barley during the 
past month. 

Prompt shipment quotations are as fol- 
lows: 100 per cent soft wheat flour, $10.20 
@10.40 bbl; barley flour, $10@11; white 
corn flour, $11.50@12.50; rice flour, $16@ 
16.50,—98’s, cotton, San Francisco. 

The demand for millfeed continues 
active. Most mills are oversold on wheat 
feed, and the amount to be obtained by 
jobbers from northern mills is limited to 
an occasional ¢ar or two. Barley bran and 
middlings are of slow sale, the former 
being offered at $25@27.50 ton, and the 
latter at $42@46, San Francisco. 





800 PENALTIES IMPOSED 


Food Administration Has Punished Hundreds 
of Companies and Individuals—150 Or- 
dered to Quit Business 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 29.—More 
than 800 penalties for violation of rules 
and regulations governing licensed dealers 
in foodstuffs have been imposed during 
the past 10 months by the Food Admin- 
istration. About 150 companies and indi- 
viduals have been ordered to quit business 
in licensed commodities for a limited or 
unlimited period, and over 500 have vol- 
a a money payment, usually 
to the Red Cross, or have temporarily ab- 
stained from doing business, rather than 
risk calling down more drastic penalties 
upon their heads. 

A vast number of other cases have been 
disposed of by federal food administra- 
tors in the various states and territories 
under the authority of, but without spe- 
cific — to, headquarters at Washing- 
ton. In a large number of other cases the 
desired compliance has been secured with- 
out penalty. More than 2,500 cases aris- 
ing out of the shipment of foods and 
feeds, many of them perishable, have been 
disposed of. 

enalties inflicted, from the passage of 
the food control act, August 10, 1917, to 
a 1, 1918, may be summarized as fol- 
ows: 

Unlimited revocations of license, requir- 
ing the licensee to abstain from business 
in all, or in s fied, licensed commodi- 
ties until further notice, 65, of which 56 
are outstanding. 

Limited revocations, requiring licensee 
to abstain from business in all, or in 
specified, licensed commodities for a defi- 
nite period, 62, of which 19 are outstand- 


ing. 
Tnlimited unfair orders, directin 
licensees er ae Bhar go not to sell 
any, or s » licen commodities to 
cihauck dames who have engaged in 
unfair or wasteful practices, 8, of which 
3 are outstanding. 

Limited unfair orders, of the same ef- 
fect as those last mentioned, exceptin 
that the prohibition is for a limited period 
only, 12, of which 9 are outstanding. 
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Posing and craps | consisting 
of money payments voluntarily made in 
place of more drastic formal penalties of 


the above nature, 131. 


Temporary suspensions and minor pen- 
alties, voluntarily accepted in a hy of 
more drastic formal penalties of the 
above nature, about 375. 

pep seep and forced sales, consist- 
ing of food commodities dis of with- 
out resort to drastic formal penalties for 
hoarding, 24. 

Of stop orders against the issuance o/ 
licenses, either pending investigation of 
alleged violations or undue delay in ap 
plying for a license, or as a minor and 
temporary penalty for offenses committe 
before a license is issued, 103 are out- 
standing. 

During the past week the Food Admin- 
istration asked for the resignation 0/ 
Thomas J. Arline, local f adminis- 
trator for Wayne County, Georgia, fo: 
failure to secure a license under the regu 
lations. Arline was further required to 
contribute $50 to the Red Cross. her 
penalties announced by the Food Admin- 
istration were: 

Gennaro Franco & Sons, New Haven. 
Conn., wholesalers and jobbers in flour: 
license revoked indefinitely. 

Ah Leong, Honolulu, violation 0: 
“50-50” rule; ordered to suspend for onc 
week and contribute $1,000 to Red Cross. 

H. E. Adams, general store, Stillwater. 
N. Y., charging an excessive price for 
sugar and delivering flour without sub- 
stitutes; contributed $25 to the Red Cross. 

New Haven (Conn.) Bread Co., not 
using -required substitutes in bread, ani 
making reports in improper form; licens: 
revoked for three days, effective June 3. 

. R. Kime, Pennville, Ind., selling 
flour without substitutes; license revoked 
from June 7 until Aug. 7. 

M. D. Liborio, grocer, Rochester, \. 
Y; closed two days for selling flour with- 
out proper substitutes. 

Mellios & ‘Tourtas, bakers, Boston; 
closed seven days for baking bread witl- 
out ae substitutes. 

M. Honigsbaun, grocer, Tannersville, 
N. Y; closed two days for selling flour in 
excess quantities and without substitutes. 

William Assid and Harger Bros., Sioux 
Falls, S. D; supplies cut off for repeatedly 
refusing to comply with Food Adminis- 
tration rules concerning sale of substi- 
tutes. 

Rissman Flour Co., Chicago, excess 
ey = on barley; contributed $500 to the 

Cross, 

Schroeder-Schnaarn Co., retail dealers, 
Savannah, Ga., violations of sugar and 
flour rules; store closed one week and a 
contribution of $1,000 to be made to tlie 
Red Cross. 

E. H. Minor, Vicksburg, Mich; mill 
closed one week and a payment of #25 
to the Red Cross for excessive profits and 
for selling flour without substitutes. 

Abraham Zion, wholesale grocer, Bos- 
ton; license suspended from June 1 to 
Sept. 1, and contributions of $300 to the 
Red Cross and $300 to the Jewish Board 


for Welfare Work in the United States | 
army and navy, for illegal transactions . 


in sugar and flour. 

Charles and Angeline Mariano, groce's, 
Fredonia, N. Y; closed one month for sell- 
ing flour without substitutes. 

Andrew Rogen, Granite Falls, Minn., 
millér; mill closed until further notice for 
making excessive deliveries of flour in 
the face of warning from federal Food 
Administrator. 

Boswell Baking Co., Canoy, Kans:s; 
closed one day for violations of Food \d- 
ministration rules. 

Hansen bakery, Hutchinsgn, Kans.s; 
a to pay $200 to the Red Cross for 

Olations of food regulations. 

Cs, » Portage, Mich., and 
Charles D. Hunt, Benton Harbor, Mich; 
payments of $15 and $25, respectively. to 
the Red Cross for violations of flour 
regulations. ; 

ullivan’s lunch room, Rochester, N. Y; 
closed for violating wheat rules. Christ 
& Klotz, also of hester, closed for 
same violation. 

P. H. McManus, baker, Dover, N. 11; 
contributed $250 to the Red Cross in !icu 
of other P rgesi vv for violating Food \(- 
ministration rules. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


Wheat flour has been so scarce in Nica- 
ragua that a 150-Ib bag sold for $22.» 
and an 8-oz loaf of bread made therefrom 
retailed for 20c. 
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PREVENTING RUST 


Professor Buller, botanist, of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, is earning the deep- 
est gratitude of the ple of western 
Canada by his vigilance in warning all 
concerned of the danger of another out- 
break of rust this year. For instance, 
Professor Buller has lately called atten- 
tion to the large number of barberry 
bushes to be found in the public parks of 
Winnipeg, and he further states that all 
of thesé bushes so far examined are al- 
ready affected by rust and getting ready 
to pass the spores of this dangerous plant 
disease along to the wheat crops of Mani- 
toba. A few days of warm and humid 
weather in early July will give rust the 
opening it needs, and the consequences to 
western Canada may easily be disastrous. 

It would not be out of the way to say 
that the rust outbreak of 1916 in western 
Canada cost the farmers of the three 
prairie provinces one hundred million dol- 
lars in the form of damage to standing 
crops of wheat. Favorable weather may 
easily duplicate or increase the figure this 
year, and it is out of the fullness of his 
knowledge of this danger that Professor 
Buller has been fairly shouting his warn- 
ings to the governments and people con- 
cerned. He, more than any other man in 
western Canada, is alive to what rust 
means, and he is equally well aware of 
the ease with which its spread may be 
prevented, 

Professor Buller proposes the simple 
expedient of destroying every barberry 
bush that may be found in western Can- 
ada, with the exception of. the Japanese 
variety, which is immune to this disease. 
A few hundred dollars spent at once in 
achieving this purpose might save the 
enormous loss that an outbreak of rust 
will cause later in the summer. He points 
to the splendid work of this kind now 
heing done in the United States, as an 
incentive to the authorities of western 
Canada to take immediate action. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The decision of the Canada food board 
to introduce compulsory substitution in 
Canada has created a new situation in the 
flour market. ve Monday, all bak- 
ers and householders must use 10 per 
cent of substitutes in their bread and 
pastry. This rule will apply for the first 
two weeks of July, after which the pro- 
portion will be 20 per cent. This latter 
provision applies only to that part of 
Canada which lies east of Port Arthur. 
The West remains on a 10 per cent basis. 

The reason for this order is the grow- 
ing scarcity of wheat flour... Many mills 
arc preparing to shut down in July and 
August, owing to their having d the 
full amount of their allotment of wheat, 
while stocks of flour in hands of retailers 
are known to be light. Bakers are, as 
usual, carrying only their requirements 
for 30 days. 

This order sets up an immediate de- 
mand for substitutes which there may be, 
at first, some difficulty in filling. Not 
many mills in this country are _— 
on short notice to produce sabe tutes. 
The food board was forehanded in ar- 
ranging for such milling, but it remains 
to be seen r or not the measures 
taken were adequate. Presumably, sub- 
stitutes will be obtained in United States 
if domestie production should prove in- 
sufficient, 

Demand for wheat flour has been light. 
Millers have their order books clean and 
are not taking more business from any 





but regular customers, and this is limited 
strictly to immediate requirements. 
Spring wheat flour of 76 per cent extrac- 
tion is quoted for delivery, Ontario points, 
at $10.85 bbl, cash terms, in 98-lb bags; 
Ontario soft winter flour, in second-hand 
bags, $10.65@10.70, f.o.b. Toronto. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., price for 
Canadian spring wheat flour of standard 
grade is $10.60 ‘Dl, f.o.b. Montreal. 


MILLFEED 

Millers are limiting their sales of mill- 
feed to very small amounts. The fact is 
they have little or none to sell. Dealers 
are being encouraged to order other forms 
of feed in place of bran and shorts. The 
standard price for bran is $85 ton, in 
bags, f.o.b. Ontario points; shorts, $40. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Manitoba wheat at On- 
tario mills have been fair, but stocks are 
running down and it is expected that a 

many mills will have to close soon. 
Offerings of soft winter wheat are al- 
most nil. The price for this latter grade 
is $2.22 bu, basis in store, Montreal. 


OTHER GRAINS 


It is expected that demand for grains 
other than wheat will increase now that 
compulsory substitution has been inaugu- 
rated in Canada. Those mills that are 
equipped for grinding these will be seek- 
ing supplies. Car-lot quotations, country 
points in Ontario: No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 79@80c bu; barley, $1.24@1.26; rye, 
$1.80; buckwheat, $1.80; No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, f.o.b, country points in On- 
tario, 96c. 

OATMEAL 


Mills are busy, mostly on old orders. 
Some have considerable quantities to de- 
liver for export. Rolled oats, $5@5.10 per 
90-lb bag, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND+CROPS 


Ontario is having plenty of rain, and 
crops are making good progress. The 
weather has been cool, but otherwise fa- 
vorable. Large yields of all spring-sown 
grains are expected, but hope of any im- 
portant output of winter wheat was given 
up some time ago. It is doubtful if the 
crop will be good enough for seed, and 
the provincial authorities are care 8 | 
to import new seed from the Unit 
States. Perhaps a change will do some 

and, in any case, every effort is 
being made to provide for a large —— 
of winter wheat next year. Seed will 
supplied to farmers at cost. 


NOTES 


Oat hulls are weak, and millers have 
been shading their prices in order to get 
rid of the surplus. A fair range of prices 
would be represented by a quotation of 
$22@24 ton, in bags, f.o.b. mills, 

The Canada food board is allowing mill- 
ers who have stocks of 314 and 7 lb paper 
flour bags on hand that were left over 
from the days before conservation orders 

to be issued to use these under 
license until stocks are exhausted. 


The news from Winnipeg that official 
estimates place the amount of wheat re- 
maining in hands of western farmers at 
5,000,000 bus was interesting to the mill- 
ers of Ontario. It was the common belief 
here that the quantity so held would be 
greater. ; 

S. L. Layfield was in Toronto this week, 
representing Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winni- 

g. Mr. Layfield joined the Bemis staff 
ately, after some time spent in the serv- 
ice of the flour department of the Wheat 
eo Co., Ltd., and is acting as a spe- 
cial travelling representative. 

C. E. Austin, general manager Inter- 
provincial Flour Mills, Ltd., was expected 
to make a visit at the Renfrew office of 


his company this week. The Renfrew mill 
is now running steadily, and turning out 


about 400 bbls of flour per day. It is 
— the management of W. E. McCon- 
nell. 

United States corn is coming into To- 
ronto at $2.05 bu for No. 2 kiln-dried 
— f.o.b. here, and at $2.01 for No. 3 

iln-dried. Canadian corn flour millers 
are taking considerable quantities of these 
grains to fill the increasing demand for 
their products. Corn flour is selling to- 
day at $11.59 bbl, in bags, .f.o.b. mill 
points in Ontario. 

The Canada food board has given mill- 
ers permission to sell corn flour, corn 
meal, oats flour and barley flour in 3% 
and 7-lb paper packages. This is a meas- 
ure to encourage the consumption of sub- 
stitutes for wheat flour. The weights 
named are to be net contents of bag. The 
prices fixed are 20c over the barrel price 
in 98-lb bags for 7-Ib paper packages and 
50c for 3¥,-lb packages. 

The department of agriculture of the 
government of Ontario is taking steps to 
provide the farmers of this province with 
seed wheat for fall sowing. The local 
winter wheat crop is such a complete fail- 
ure that it is doubtful if sufficient good 
wheat will be obtained to reseed the normal 
area. In these circumstances the gov- 
ernment is bringing in seed wheat from 
the United States, and reselling same to 
farmers at cost. Moreover, the govern- 
ment is urging farmers to sow winter 
wheat and to increase their acreages un- 
der same if possible. : 

The Canada food board issues another 
stern warning to parties engaged in 


‘ smuggling small lots of Canadian flour 


across the international boundary. This 
is done more or less all along the line, 
and in a variety of ways. Those having 
motor-cars are among the number under 
suspicion. Canadian dealers are warned 
not to sell to persons who are not resi- 
dents of Canada, and severe penalties will 
be inflicted on any who are caught violat- 
ing the law. These measures are taken, 
not because Canada grudges her neighbors 
the flour, but in order that the wishes of 
United States Food Administration may 
be fully complied with. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., June 29.—A stronger 
feeling developed in corn flour. this week, 
and nadian millers of such have ad- 
vanced their prices 50c bbl. Car lots are 
now selling at $11.50@11.70 bbl, in bags, 
ex-track. There is no change in spot 

rices for broken lots, which remain at 

12 bbl, in bags, delivered. 

According to latest announcement of 
the Canada food board, it has not with- 
drawn rye flour from the list of substi- 
tutes and, in consequence, there is im- 
proved demand for this flour, with sales 
of broken lots at $16 bbl, in bags, de- 
livered; car lots are being offered for 


July delivery at $13.20, in bags, ex-track. . 
Supplies of barley flour are more plen-- 


tiful and — unchanged at $13.50 bbl, 
in bags, delivered. Graham flour quiet 
at $11.05 bbl, in bags, delivered. 

In spring wheat flour, business for ex- 
port is quiet at $10.64 bbl, in bags, for all- 
rail shipment from the West, and at 
$10.60 for rail-and-water shipments, f.o.b. 
seaboard. Domestic trade is quiet, with 
car lots of standard flour at $10.95 bbl, in 
bags, f.o.b. Montreal, and to city bakers 
at $11.05, delivered. At the reduction in 
prices for winter wheat flour noted a 
week ago there is an improved demand 
for July delivery, with sales of broken lots 
at $11.40 bbl, in new cotton bags, and at 
$11.10 in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

A feature of millfeed is a weaker feel- 
ing in pure grain moullie, and prices de- 
clined ton. Millers say their output 





is sold up at $67 ton, including bags. 
The market for barley feed is easier, and 
prices $1 ton lower at $61 ton, including 
bags. Prices for other feeds unchanged 
with corn meal at $68 ton, mixed moullie 
at $51, shorts at $40, and bran at $35, 
delivered to the trade. 

Business in oat products is limited. 
Standard grades of rolled oats, in broken 
lots, $5.10@5.15 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 
There is some demand for export rolled 
oats at $10, and oatmeal at $9.80@9.90 
bbl, in bags, f.o.b. seaboard. A fair local 
business continues in corn meal, with 
golden grade at $6.25@$6.40, and bolted 
grade at $4.50@4.75 per bag, delivered. 
American corn, car lots of sample, sold 
at $1.15@1.42 bu, ex-track here. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirsc, Man., June 29.—There has 
been a considerable revival in the domestic 
demand for flour throughout the West 
this week. The embargo on shipments of 
flour in 140-lb bags to the east is still in 
effect, and as a result some of the west- 
ern milling plants are running on shorter 
time. 

There are now plentiful supplies of 
corn, barley, oat and rye flours on hand 
at all milling centers in western Canada. 
The demand for these substitutes has im- 
proved. 

The standard price for regulation flour ~ 
is $10.64 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, for 
export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
Eastern Manitoba ...........eeeeee0% 10.35 
Wetere BEABIORR 2. ccceeccccccecoccs 10.30 
TOBMOWER 6 ccc tence ccccscccesses 10.20 
Bastern Alberta ...........-seceeeeees 10.10 
MO. BEBOTOD «6 bciece cv vscececevic 10.20 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... .40 
Vancouver Taland .....ccccccsccsveces 10.45 
PE: FOGES 6 céanmcbeedeeredtecauntis 10.60 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98's, 49’s, or 24's, 60c bbl extra. 


RYE FLOUR 


Pure white rye flour of local manufac- 
ture is offered in the Winnipeg market 
at $11.50 bbl; straight grade, $10.50; dark 
grade, $9.50, jobbing terms. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for bran and shorts is very 
keen. In most cases mills are refusing to 
book any further orders for millfeed, esti- 
mating that their allotments of wheat will 
be only sufficient to take care of the 
business they now have on hand. Current 
quotations: bran, $80.80 ton; _ shorts, 
$35.80, car lots, in bags, f.o.b. point of 
shipment in Winnipeg territory; western 
Manitoba, 80c ton under; Saskatchewan - 
and Alberta, $3 under. British Columbia 
coast points: bran, $35; shorts, $40. 

ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 

While the demand for rolled oats for 
domestic use in very quiet, that for oat- 
meal has considerably improved. This is 
doubtless due to the efforts of the food 
board and the appeals which have been 
sent out to the ae to use more. oat- 
meal in place of wheat. Today leading 
mills are asking for rolled oats $4.30@4.50 
per 80-lb bag in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. 
point of delivery; standard oatmeal, in 
98-Ib bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

WHEAT MOVEMENT 

The receipts of wheat at Winnipeg con- 
tinue small, and are daily taken up by the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd. at the fixed 
prices. Trading in other grains is quiet, 
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with light deliveries and indifferent de- 
mand. The fixed prices of wheat at Win- 
nipeg are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba 
ern, $2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba north- 
ern and $2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba north- 
ern. Wheat bought at these prices is 
subject to a tax of 4c bu, for use in 
equalizing carrying charges and adminis- 
tration expenses. 
WHEAT INSPECTIONS 
Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending June 
26, with comparison: 


1918 1917 

PUNO DO cccccccaccccesscaer 109 471 
SUMO BL cccccccccesesccvece 137 585 
POE 6b ceWsoncccctcevese 59 610 
SUMO’ BE occ ccvevcccciccdeses 147 212 
- ‘SPA rre or rert tee: 52 686 
69 402 


FUNG BC or cc cc cccacceseves 
CROP CONDITIONS 


The crop prospect for western Canada 
has vastly improved during the week. 
Heavy rains, which have been practically 
general, have relieved farmers’ anxiety 
and done much to revive the wheat crops 
suffering from preceding drouth. While 
some sections in each province were too 
severely damaged to recover, the area 
thus affected is not large and has been re- 
seeded to other grain. At other points 
moisture is still needed, but experts as- 
sert that the rains of the past few days 
have assured the prairie provinces of a 
good average crop. Prospects are for 
continued showers. 

NOTES 

E. H. Franke, manager of the Strong- 
Scott Mfg Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has re- 
turned to the city, after a month’s vaca- 
tion. 

The recent order of the Canada food 
board, regarding the purchase of a cer- 
tain proportion of substitute with every 
supply of white flour, has already resulted 
in an increased demand for corn and bar- 
ley flours, according to western millers. 
Most of the demand so far has come 
from bakers. 

Work has recently been commenced on 
a new elevator for the B. B. Rye Flour 
Mills Co., Winnipeg, and alterations and 
additions are being made which will double 
the capacity of the plant. At present 
this is 100 bbls per day. The work is 
being carried out by the Carter-Halls- 
Aldinger Co., of this city. 

J. J. Page, accountant for the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
accompanied by Mrs. Page, is in Winni- 
peg this week, in the interests of the 
company. The exchange of visits of this 
nature, which has been frequent during 
recent years, has done much toward in- 
suring the close co-operation of the east- 
ern and western branches of this com- 
pany. 

A report received at the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange this week from the Sas- 
katchewan department of agriculture 
states that, while crops of that province 
have been Posisors Pek affected by the 
drouth of the last few weeks, no district 
is entirely ruined. It also states that the 
recent rains have insured a crop equal to, 
if not better than, those of the past two 
years. G. Rocx. 





Exports Control Committee 

Wasnineoton, D. C., June 29.—An ex- 
ports control committee to determine the 
quantities of freight which must be ex- 
ported for war purposes, and to control 
its movement from the interior to the sea- 
board terminals, has been created by joint 
action of the Railroad Administration 
and the War and Navy departments. The 
committee, on which will sit a representa- 
tive of the allies, will co-ordinate its work 
with that of the inter-allied ship control 
committee, of which P. A. S. Franklin, of 
the staff of the Shipping Board, is chair- 
man. 

The personnel of the committee. fol- 
lows: P. A. S. Franklin, chairman of the 
ship control committee; Major-General 
Goethals, representing the War depart- 
ment; Rear-Admiral Peoples, represent- 
ing the Navy department; George D. 
Ogden, general freight agent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, representing the Rail- 
road Administration; D. W. Cook, repre- 
senting British, French and Italian traffic 
executives in the United States. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Holland increased her wheat acreage 
this year, and the condition of the crop 
is uniformly good. 


‘ 
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ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 29.—The flour 
output here is working toward the irre- 
ducible minimum. Mills of the city ground 
2,900 bbls this week, or 14 per cent of ca- 
a ot go 19 per cent last week, 2,300 

bls being spring wheat and 600 bbls rye. 

Millers are biding their time until the 
new crop year. However, although July 
1 is only a day or two away, the cr 
year, as far as Rochester is concerned, 
will hardly begin much before Aug. 1, it 
being assumed that little new wheat will 
reach here for some weeks. 

Some of the mills here, however, which 
are fitted for grinding winter wheat, but 
which are up on their allotment, expect 
to pick up some odd lots carried over 
from last year, as soon as the new-crop 
year comes in. The amount of such wheat 
in this territory is small, but with supplies 
far below local demands, every bushel 
means so many loaves more of bread. 

Prices of spring wheat flour are so 
nominal as to be meaningless. There. has 
been no new business taken on for weeks, 
and the flour ground here this week was 
applied on transactions closed months ago. 
No winter wheat was milled. 

For the first time in several weeks, a 
small amount of rye flour was ground. 
The market is far from active, but a lit- 
tle business has been done. Prices are 
hardly standardized, but the nominal quo- 
tation it $11 bbl, Boston, in cotton ¥’s. 

There is little bran or middlings on the 
market, and prices are nominal. Rye 
feed is quoted at $50 ton, sacks, in small 
lots, which are apportioned among regu- 
lar customers. 

Although the plans of the federal Food 
Administration and the Grain Corpora- 
tion appear to be subject to change with- 
out much noticé, it now appears certain 
that the office of the Eastern Milling Di- 
vision, at Lockport, soon will be abolished. 
F. J. Lingham, chief of the division, has 
given general satisfaction, during his ad- 
ministration. 

Local millers are looking forward to 
the promulgation of the new substitute 
rules for the coming year. It is antici- 
pated that they will be much more liberal, 
but nothing authoritative is expected until 
Administrator Hoover confers with rep- 
resentativés of the allies on the food needs 
of the armies in the field and in the camps. 


NOTES 


Robert Searles, a Buffalo wheat and 
produce dealer, was here this week. 


The latter half of June has been much 
too cool for corn. While it is generally 
up, it has made slight growth, and looks 
yellow and stunted. 

At a meeting of the Ontario County 
Brotherhood of Threshermen, the follow- 
ing prices -for threshing were fixed: oats, 
6c bu; barley and wheat, 8c; rye and 
buckwheat, 10c; set job, $10. 

William H. Duffett, president of J. A. 
Hinds & Co., operating one of the big 
mills of the city, left today with a part 
of friends for an automobile trip throug 
the Berkshires on his way to the seacoast. 

Arthur Axtell Cowles, a 
and secretary of the Mystic Milling Co., 
which operates a general feed business, 
died at his home, this city, yesterday, aged 
53. He leaves a wife, four daughters 
and one son. 

The New York State Bean Growers’ 
Co-operative Association, at a _ recent 
meeting at Perry, passed a resolution call- 
ing on the federal Food Administration 
to help relieve the glut in the bean mar- 
ket here by making beans a wheat sub- 
stitute. 

The Alfonso Gioia & Bro. Macaroni Co., 
of 25-27 Otsego Street, is soon to move 
to its new six-story quarters, recently pur- 
chased at a cost of $100,000, to which im- 
provements of $30,000 have been added. 
The building contains 100,000 feet of floor 
space. The company has two other plants. 

Many bakeries here, especially the small- 
er plants, find it difficult to obtain flour 
for even a reduced output. One of the 
big bakeries, however, is said to have con- 
tracted at the beginning of the last crop 
year for virtually all the output of a 
mill, and has trebled its output of bread. 

Despite the wheat famine here, a farm- 
er with 125 bus winter wheat was unable 
to find a market last week. The mills 
fitted for grinding winter wheat have re- 
ceived their allotment, and under the 
ruling of the federal Grain Corporation 


‘done to the gra 


are forbidden to buy any more this crop 
year. 
Dam of approximately $25,000 was 
0 th a caeiene of Newman 
Bros., in Troup Street, when fire broke 
out in the cellar and spread quickly to the 
upper stories, but was confined to the 
part of the building where it started. 
There was considerable oats, corn and 
feed, with a small quantity of wheat, in 
the warehouse. \ 
T. W. Kwapp. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn., June 29.—While a 
few sales of flour were reported in the 
southeastern territory this week, the vol- 
ume was not equal to the small produc- 
tion. Now that prices of flour have been 
fixed by the Food Administration, it is 
expected that new-crop business will take 
on more interest. Both millers ‘and farm- 
ers have been waiting for new rules and 
regulations before taking any steps. 

he demand for flour has been extreme- 
ly light, with the market nominal, a few 
sales being made on the basis of $11.20@ 
11.75 for regulation flour, f.o.b. Ohio 
River. 

State food officials have modified to an 
important extent the old regulations. 
Flour can now be shipped into Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia and South 
Carolina without permits: The “50-50” 
substitution rule as to consumers still pre- 
vails, as do the regulations as to grade 
of flour. It is expected that these regu- 
lations will continue in force, as it will 
be necessary to furnish a large quantity 
of flour to the allies, and also possibly 
to some of the neutrals. 

Threshing of wheat has been general 
this week in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
The weather has been fine, and the wheat 
is in good condition. Reports on the crop 
vary, some sections having suffered on 
account of hot, dry weather the past 
month, but the general reports indicate a 
good crop. 

A few cars of wheat have been moved, 
but the offerings have been very scatter- 
ing. The wheat crop is being harvested 
about two weeks earlier than usual, on 
account of the excellent weather condi- 
tions. 

There was some improvement during 
the week in demand for corn meal. Corn 
continues strong, with prices higher, No. 
2 white being quoted at $1.85. Meal has 
ruled firm, plain rer quoted at $3.55@ 
4 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 143,040 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 10,892, or 7.6 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 19,041 bbls 
and 10.6 per cent of capacity last week, 
28.6 per cent the same week in 1917, 
56.9 in 1916, 35.6 in 1916, 54.1 in 1914, 
35.1 in 1918 and 45 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





June 30 June 23 
Flour, bbls .......-..+5. 4,800 6,500 
WeROe, BOB co cedcescocecs 3,900 5,500 
Corn, DUS oc cccsccccedoes 337,800 386,230 
OAH, WUD civeccvcsisereos 208,600 119,900 


BANNER KENTUCKY WHEAT CROP 
Chester T. Bondurant, residing near 
Hickman, Ky., is said to have the distinc- 
tion of being the owner of the largest 
wheat crop in his state. He has 900 acres, 
and says that he will thresh 30,000 bus 
on the tract, or an average of better than 
30 bus to the acre. 

Mr. Bondurant started into the harvest 
with nine binders, and the machines ran 
well into the night, in order to take ad- 
vantage of the good weather, paying as 
much as $5 per day for good men. He 
operates tractors equipped with electric 
lights, in breaking his ground, and runs 
them day and night. 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 61 cars. 

Members of the police and’ fire depart- 
ment at Lexington, Ky., have agreed to 
help the farmers thresh wheat. 

Labor is one of the most important 
problems of the farmers. Wheat growers 
held a meeting at Lexington, Ky., and 
decided to pay sackers and straw men $3 
per day, $2.25 to field men, and $5.50 for 
teams. The cost of board will be $1 per 
day additional to the farmer. . 

Joun Lerrer. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Doutvorn, Miny., July 1—There were 


‘buyers for wheat flour, but trade was 


light. Mills had but little to dispose of, 
and new business was checked by unwill- 
ingness to sell pending new milling regu- 
lations, traffic regulations and price basis. 
Local trade was cared for, and little from 
outside. No change in the attitude toward 
substitutes. Dealers are not disposed to 
purchase, either being supplied or in- 
clined to buy only as demand develops. 

No transactions were reported in durum 
wheat. Buyers were inquiring, but the 
mill had none to offer. 

Demand for rye flour was light. The 
trade asked for offers, but the mill held 
off, though the tendency was toward 
weakness. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
15,730 bbls wheat and 1,525 bbls other 
flour, or 47 per cent of capacity, against 
7,765 bbls, or 22 per cent, the week pre- 
vious, and 19,505, or 54 per cent, a year 


ago. 

Mills are sold up on millfeed, and any- 
thing offering at any time is quickly taken. 
The trade passing represents parcels or 
mixed cars. 

NEW-CROP PRICE BASIS 

The announcement of the price basis 
for the handling of the new crop of wheat 
was of much interest to Duluth grain 
dealers the past week. President M. L.. 
Jenks, H. A. Starkey, H, J. Atwood, W. 
C. Mitchell and C. F. Macdonald, secre- 
tary, represented the Duluth Board of 
Trade at the New York conference with 
- Food Administration Grain Corpora- 

on. 

The Duluth market was given a price 
Ie above Minneapolis and 3%%¢ under 
Chicago. When the Duluth representa- 
tives were given to understand that the 
government would take wheat at Duluth 
at the minimum price and forward to 
eastern buyers, and allow no merchandis- 
ing by Duluth dealers, an advantage of 
price basis to overcome this handicap was 
asked. 

The amount accorded was less than 
asked, but assurance has been received 
that plans are contemplated for free buy- 
ing on the Duluth exchange and extension 
to dealers of the opportunity to merchan- 
dise wheat. Duluth grain men believe 
that they will now be in position to at- 
tract to this market and handle their fair 
share of the new crop. 


NOTES 

Owing to lack of interest, the market for 
screenings is at a standstill. Supplies 
are sold out, and there is nothing to stimu- 
late trading. 

Only 12 cars of wheat were inspected 
here last week. Receipts of coarse grains 
and flaxseed about the same as previous 
week, Cash trade was nominal. 

C. H. Bailey, of Minneapolis, head of 
the bakery division of the food adminis- 
tration, addressed Duluth and Mesaba 
range bakers Thursday, explaining the 
new sugar regulations. 

P. H. Ginder, vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation, posted a notice today 
that the corporation will continue giving 
disposition of wheat arriving at Duluth, 
- observe the old price basis until July 
10. 

Lake seamen to the number of 10,000 
have voted to strike July 29 unless the 
employers, members of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, agree to the abolishment of 
discharge books. The sailor members of 
the organization will also ask increased 
wages. 

Interest in rye is shown. A bid of 
$1.65 for August delivery was posted to- 
day, and $1.55 for September. There is 
no stock here, and no cash transactions 
were received last week. The trade is 
awaiting the outcome and movement of 
the new crop. 

Judge J. B. Sullivan, of New York, of 
the federal board of appraisers of the 
United States customs, ae cases in 
Duluth last week, among them an ap- 
peal by McCabe Bros. Co. from the duty 
of $21 ton imposed on shipments of wheat 
screenings from Canada. 

Oats closed today a trifle stronger than 
a week ago. Barley has declined 5@10c, 
in line with outside markets, and the 
range today is 95c@$1.15. Malting grades 
declined most. Two small lots of barley 
were shipped east by boat, reducing stocks 
to 19,000 bus, Buying is slow, and sup- 
plies scant. F, G. Cartson. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JUNE 29 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
Q8-1D BACKS ...cccecccescesees $10.20@10.80 
Minneapolis leading mill am 


to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.40@10.80 
Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 10.560@11.25 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton...... - 10.60@11.25 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 9.50@10.25 
Standard barley flour, cotton.... 8.75@ 9.50 


Standard corn flour, jute ....... 
Standard rice flour, per Ib ..... 
WHEAT—Receipts for: the. week, 
bus; shipments, 8,000. 
of the arrivals, Government prices: 
red and No. 2 hard, $2.17; 





17,000 
Millers take the bulk 
No. 2 
No. 3 red and 
No. 3 hard, $2.14; a part car of No. 6 red 


sold at $2.08; No. 1 northern, $2.20; No. 2 
northern, $2.17. 

cORN—Demand good, grading low, prices 
unchanged to 5¢ lower. Sample grade, 75c 
@$1.30; No. 6 mixed, $1.28@1.35; No. 4 
mixed, $1.51; No. 8 mixed, $1.60; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1. 30@1. 47; No. 6 yellow, $1.50@1.60; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.57@1.64; No. 3 yellow, $1.70; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.78; No. 6 white, $1.45@1.56; 
No. 5 white, $1.65@1.68; No. 3 white, $1.90; 
No. 2 white, $1.95. 

OATS—Buyers took hold freely, and prices 
held steadily. No. 8 white, 78% @79%Cc; 
standards, 88% @80c; No. 2 white, 78% @ 
719%e, 

RYE—Offerings small. Prices firmer. No. 
2 sold at $1.74@1.75; Baltimore bid $1.71, 
track there, for new shipment by July 10. 

BARLEY—Supply small, and prices are 
materially lower than a week ago at $1@ 
1.20 for low-grade to fancy, the low-grade 
selling mainly at $1@1.09. 

CORN GOODS—Prices higher. Trade fair. 
Corn flour $5.54, grits $5.10, and meal $5.09, 
per 100 Ibs, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis..... 111 131 187 121 
Wheat, bus.... 17 318 8 426 
Corn, bus...... 1,985 1,880 721 1,042 
Oats, bus...... 2,754 1,998 931 1,873 
Rye, bus.....-. 47 29 22 29 
Barley, bus.... 282 196 17 17 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 29 

FLOUR—Hard winter wheat 100 per cent, 
$11@11.76, jute. Soft winter wheat 100 per 
cent, $10.50@11, jute or cotton, Straight 
rye flour, $10@10.45 bbl; white, $11@11.25,— 
jute. Rice flour, $9.25@9.40 per 100 lbs, cot- 
ton. Barley floury $9@9.60 bbl. 

MILLFEED—Government prices on wheat 
feed: bran, 88 per cent of average cost, bulk, 
basis at mill; $1.25 per ton over for mixed 
feed, and $2 ton over for shorts, standard 
middlings, gray middlings, flour middlings 
and red dog. Oat feed, $16.50 ton; kiln-dried 
corn bran, $30. 

WHEAT—Government prices. 
cars, against 25 

CORN—Receipts, 266 cars, against 295. No 
change in prices, Fair demand. Closing 
prices: No, 4 yellow, $1.60; No. 2 white, $1.96 
@2; No. 3 white, $1.85; No. 5 white, $1.30; 
No. 6 white, $1.30. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
cream meal, $4.30; grits and hominy, 
4.70. 

OATS—Demand fair, and prices 1@1%c 
lower. Receipts, 212 cars, against 192. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 8 white, 78@78%c; No. 4 
white, 77% @77%c; No. 2 mixed, 73c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts, 26 


7~Receipts—, a ee 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 35,820 49,450 64,250 81,210 
Wheat, bus.. 89,625 226,800 21,900 334,160 
Corn, bus.... 415,565 375,600 172,980 405,320 
Oats, bus.... 574,000 555,900 372,550 422,010 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 1,100 © .secs ,390 
Barley, bus.. 1,600 1,600. «cers 2,100 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 29 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 100 per cent war 
Quality ve cvececcvcuceececsess $10.00@10.50 
Rye flour, pure, white, cotton. 9.65@10.00 
Rye flour, pure, dark, cotton. 10.50@11.00 
Kansas straight, cotton .... - 10.50@11.00 
eo ess 0 





Barley flour, cottom .........+++ -@ 91 
Graham flour, cotton ........... -@ 8.70 
Corn flour, cottom ........-se++% -@10.5 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 4.50@ 5.00 
Oat flour, ‘cotton bvevestice evvete -@12.35 


MILLFEED—Firm and scarce for wheat 
feeds; other grades dull, except hominy feed. 
Standard bran, $32.95@386; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $34.80@87; oil meal, $50; hominy feed, 
$53.50@55; rye feed, $48@49; barley feed, $30 
@38,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged. Receipts, 7 
cars. No. 1 northern, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, 
$2.17@2.21; No. 8, $2.14@2.18. 

BARLEY—Unchanged. Demand was good 
early from millers, but maltsters are elim- 
inated from the market by the Food Admin- 
istration until new crop. Receipts, 29 cars. 
No. 3, $1,17@1.21; No. 4, $1.10@1.19; feed 
and rejected, $1@1.10. 


RYE—Declined 20c. Receipts, 12 cars. 
Millers bought moderately well, but offerings 
most of the time were light. No. 2, $1.70 
@1.88; No. 3, $1.60@1.80. 

CORN—Prices were 10@15c higher, 
good demand from shippers and industries. 
Millers bought freely of white. Receipts, 103 
cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.65@1.75; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.50@1.68; No. 3 mixed, $1.55@1.70; .No. 3 
white, $1.70@1.90. 

OATS—Prices about unchanged. Demand 
was good, and offerings were taken each day. 


Receipts, 264 cars. Standard, 78% @79%c; 
No. 3 white, 11 gh @79%e; No. 4 white, 76 
@79c. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 27,300 22,880 25,960 8,312 
Wheat, bus.. 9,100 37,500 ..... 52,000 
Corn, bus.... 138,020 440,860 147,400 326,988 
Oats, bus.... 586,880 429,240 277,105 355,430 
Barley, bus.. 44,370 98,600 76,360 56,635 
Rye, bus..... 14,025 7,110 23,550 18,105 
Feed, tons... 720 4,332 120 2,413 





DULUTH, JUNE 29 


FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality .......... $9.75@10.00 


Durum war semolina .......... 10.40@10.50 
Durum clear ......seceeseeseces eeoee@ 8.50 
No. 2 straight rye .....-ssseeeee -@10.25 
No. 5 white rye blend........... -@10.26 
No, 8 rye meal . Beare Sect bdee -@ 9.25 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT FLOUR 
OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbls 1916 bbls 
June 29.15,370 June 30.19,505 July 1..19,330 
June 22. 4,260 June 23.27,830 June 24.16,850 
June 15.15,075 June 16.25,785 June 17.12,045 
June 8.15,830 June 9.25,725 June 10.19,510 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
June 22 +» T44H%@IT% «...@... 100@127 
June 24 -» T32%@T6% --@.. 100@125 
June 25 -» T32%@T6% oo @.. 100@120 
June 26 + TA%@TIT% --@.. 100@120 
June 27 74% @77% o+@.. 100@120 
June 28 75% @78% ...@.. rh tye 
June 29 .... 75 @78 -+-@... 100@120 
June 30, 1917 66% @69% 218@220 80@125 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
June 29 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


r——Domestic—, -—Bonded——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Oats .occees 65 66 466° ... 160 87 
Rye .cccves 1 1 90 

Barley ..... 46 7 #179 “44 "28 "28 
Flaxseed ... 193 489 1,407 1 15 6133 


WHEAT—Reéeceipts lighter, otherwise noth- 
ing new to report. No activity is anticipated 
until new crop. Very little trade at present. 
Mills are given everything that arrives. Busi- 
ness with elevators at standstill. Crop con- 
ditions are more promising... 

DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (June 29), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

r--—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 





Spring ..... 3 76 «6361 1 153 658 
DUOFEM osss oc 62 362 ee 57 495 
Winter .... «. 1 69 o* ae 363 
White - 4 oe o« 6 
Totals ... 3 139 796 1 210 1,422 
Oats ....... ee 5 23 os 880 6 
Bonded .. .. 2 8 «+ 126 6 
RYO .ccicee oe 1 29 e° és 10 
Barley ..... 26 34 117 45 85 303 
Bonded .. .. 2 7 ee 4 10 
Flaxseed ... 8 10 26 58 116 ee 
Bonded .. .. 5 1 . es ee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 29 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7- Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus cars cars cars 


] 

1 nor, 2 aad | 2 138 3,078 1 6 228 
t 
j 


3 dk nor 281 1 1 55 
All other 
spring ... 1 353 1,645 2 28 129 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur ee oe es 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur } 
3 dur 
All other 
durum ... 4 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt 
All other 
winter ... .. 1 123 oe 2 35 
ieed's vs ee 8 . 2 


Totals ... 7 610 8,843 12 70 822 


FLAXSEED—July for the most part 
showed a draggy and lower tendency. New- 
crop deliveries, which sold sharply higher 
fore part of week on dry weather news, later 
fell back somewhat on reports of rains in 
the affected territory. Net result for week, 
loss of 6%c in October and 8%c in July, 
against-a rise of llc on September. Strength 
in latter due to buyers outending bids with- 


with 


out finding sellers. November closed today 
at $3.75 bid. 

Crushers picked up and own nearly all the 
supply held here. A Chicago house sold out 
its holdings this week. Shipments to Min- 
neapolis and other points were free, and 
stocks reduced to 194,000 bus, a decrease of 
49,000 since June 22. 

Trade generally confining interest largely 
to crop developments, and refraining from 
operating except to execute necessary orders, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


—Close——_, 
June 30 
June 29 1917 


Opening 
June 24 High Low 


July ..$3. 50% * 99% $3.89 $3.91% $2.85% 
Sept. . - 8.93 3.82 3.93 2.85 
Oct. .. 3. 82 3.88 3.73 3.81% 2.75% 





NEW YORK, JUNE 29 

FLOUR—Quiet. The trade is at a stand- 
still, pending announcement as to when mills 
will be permitted to offer flour. Market is 
quite bare, with exception of few small lots 
of soft winter wheat and Kansas flours, 
though plenty of low-grade is on hand, with 
little demand. Quotations unchanged at 
$10.75 @11.20 for springs and $10.90@11.20 for 
Kansas, in jute. Receipts, 214,519 bbis. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, and quoted at $10.20 
@11.50, jute. 

BARLEY FLOUR—In light demand. ~Quo- 
tations were $7.90@9, cotton. 

RICE FLOUR—In good demand at 9%@ 
10%c per lb, in cotton. 

CORN GOODS—Surplus pretty well cleaned 
out, with exception of some low-grade stock. 
Demand moderate, and holders less inclined 
to make concessions. Yellow bolted eal, 
$5.10, white $5.45 and corn flour $5.25@5.75 
per 100 in cotton sacks. 

WHEAT—Limited in movement. 
44,800 bus. 

CORN—Market advanced upon confirma- 
tion of damage by frost, gaining 2@38c bu. 
Few desired to sell, due to rumor that corn 
products are to play an important part as 
substitutes during the coming crop. No. 2 
yellow, $1.91%; No. 3 yellow, $1.81%. Re- 
ceipts, 102,200 bus. 

OATS Steady, with advancing tendency. 
Movement of old oats liberal, but no offerings 
of new. Some export interest was shown, but 
domestic trade was dull. Quotations were 


Receipts, 





88@88%ec, according to quality. Receipts, 
304,000 bus. 
BALTIMORE, JUNE 29 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring, Liberty grade .......... $10.50@11.00 
Winter, Liberty grade ......... 10.15 @10.55 
Hard winter, Liberty grade ..... 10.50@11.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.00 @10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent....... -@11,30 
City mills’ winter patent........ -@11.20 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. -@11.10 


MILLFEED—Mills supplying the ‘ Geman 
as jobbers. Nominal quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $32.75@38; spring 
middlings, $34.75@39.75; soft winter bran, 
$33.50@38.50; soft winter middlings, $35.50@ 
40.50. 


WHEAT—Steady; movement: insignificant, 


demand good. Receipts, 10,027 bus; stock, 
3,123. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 
soft, $2.22. 


CORN—Higher; demand better, movement 
light. Receipts, 24,028 bus; exports, 20,424; 
stock, 389,614. Closing prices: near-by con- 
tract for export, $1.58; domestic No. 3 yel- 
low, track, $1.68; range for week of southern 
white, yellow and mixed, $1.30@1.94, as to 
quality; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7.50@7.75. 

OATS—Practically unchanged; movement 
fair, demand quiet. Receipts, 448,304 bus; 
exports, 161,162; stock, 1,518,376. Closing 
prices: contract No. 2 white clipped oats for 
export, 84%c, nominal; standard white, do- 
mestic, 85% @86c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
85 @85 %e. 

RYE—Lower; demand slow, movement 
larger. Receipts, 31,694 bus; exports, 105,400; 
stock, 62,813. Closing prices: contract No. 2 
western for export, old and new, $1.70; range 
for week, including bag lots near by, $1.40 
@1.85. 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 29 
FLOUR—Receipts, 750 bbis, and 6,727,108 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter 100 per cent .........4.- $10.75 @11.00 
Kansas 100 per cent ..........+. + 11.15 @11.50 
Spring 100 per cent ............ 10.75 @11.00 

WHEAT—Firmly held. Receipts, 6,653 
bus; stock, 16,785. Quotations, car lots, in 


export elevator, government standard inspec- 
tion: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft. $2.22. 

RYE FLOUR—Offerings fairly liberal, and 
the market quiet and unchanged. Quota- 
tions: $10@11.50, as to quality, per 196 lbs, 
either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Dull and 50c per ton 
lower, with free offerings. Quotations: to ar- 
rive, on a basis of $8.50@9.50 per bbl, in 
sacks. 

CORN—Advanced 7@10c under scarcity, 
but tra quiet. Receipts, 32,075 bus; ex- 
ports, 1687610; stock, 500,521. 


Quotations, car 


lots for local trade: ay . yellow, $1.80@1.82; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.78@1. 

CORN readertonn yea weather favor- 
able for goods in store, lessening the danger 
of quality deterioration through germination. 
Trade slow, and prices generally favor buy- 
ers. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 

Granulated yellow meal, 


100-Ib scks 
fancy. .$4.10@4.30 
95 





Granulated white meal, ‘fancy. oe eee @4 

Yellow table meal, fancy........ 4.00@4.25 

White table meal, fancy .. woe @49 
Ordinary ground meal ........ eee eee se @4.00 
White corn flour, fancy ........... --@5.50 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... +++» @5.50 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... woe + @4.96 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... 2.76 


OATS—Demand fair; market firm and ic 
higher under light offerings. Receipts, 447,- 





906 bus; exports, 418,304; stock, 483,654, 
Quotations: 

Set BURRESS. 6 o's cnns00¢.0n sstbicnee 89 @89% 
Standard white . ecsoe so @89 
BP DWE ec cccacbeccecévesees @88% 
BeOS WEES 0 kc c vecviccnecesvecs seu 87s 


OATMEAL—A shade higher in sympathy 
with raw material, but demand only mod- 
erate, Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, 
$10.85; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.65 
@9.90; patent, cut, bbl, $10.85@12.35; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and qual- 
ity, $5.80@8.80 





BOSTON, JUNE 29 

FLOUR—Wheat flour unchanged. Occa- 
sional offerings of single cars, but not enough 
to base quotations. 

MILLFEED—No wheat feed offering. Oc- 
casional cars of other feeds offered at higher 
prices. Barley feed, $36@38; rye feed, $54; 
gluten feed, $52.79; hominy feed, $54; stock 
feed, $52.50; oat hulls, reground, $21.50,— 
all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A slightly better 
demand for white corn flour at $4.90@5.60 
per 100 lbs, in sacks. White corn meal is 
offered at $4.25@5.10, yellow at $4.25@5, 
granulated at $4. 50@4. 60, bolted at $4.45@ 
4.55, feeding at $3.40@3.50; cracked corn, 
$3.50 @3.60; hominy grits and samp, $4.70; 
white corn flakes, $7,—all in 100’s, 

SUBSTITUTES—A good demand for oat- 
meal at $5.10 per 90-lb sack for rolled and 
$5.87 for cut and ground. Rye flour, in sacks, 
$11.35 for patent and $10.50@10.90 for 
straight; barley flour, in sacks, $9.90@11,— 
per 196 lbs. Rye meal, in sacks, $4.60 per 





100 Ibs, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
v-Receipts— c—Stocks— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Viour, bbia,...°61,560 86,878 cscs csees 
Ween BOR... cease boar PB 447 184,823 
Corn, bus..... 2,200 ..... 1,844 7,418 
Oats, bus.. 75,332 ty 592 165,526 
Rye, bus...... 900 =. neces 15,823 2,187 
Barley, bus... 2,500 1,708 212,638 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. Oe... 1 BB wr ewewe sd: wages 
Gorm wees, Cale ETED «science. cccce  sovve 
GCuteseel, CRSeS 1,000 cecic ccoee ccccs 


*Includes 36,250 bbis for export. 
There were no exports of grain from Bos- 
ton during the week ending June 29, 


RECEIPTS DURING JUNE 


1918 1917 
tg | De *238,595 141,030 
Wy OOPS eieccs rescue cade de 1,120,380 
GEOR, BOB sc cedccccccecs 28,350 15,792 
WU sews cawes dawns 707,800 616,597 
Be, BER eck ccwiecccsvnce 18,800 eccvcce 
WOTIOP, WED. ois cccscictce 73,825 10,313 
Millfeed, tons .......... 311 263 
Corn meal, bbis ........ 12,480 950 
Oatmeal, cases ......... . te 
Oatmeal, sacks ......... 4,665 6,950 


*Includes 169,580 bbls for export. 





BUFFALO, JUNE 29 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: ring 
CUE PUES sec nccedadenciecce $10.15 @10.65 
| nie o, MEET EEEEEETOTLOULELE 8.50@ 8.60 
PE MFOG A $5 Vis ba te deed seviowesé 9.45@ 9.66 
Bees GEPESEUB 600.05 db6ccesecens - 9.25@ 9.35 
rrr rere 8.40@ 9.80 
Com BOW WHS oi i eWsecivcccsd «eee + @10.25 
Corn flour, yellow ...........4+. -@ 9.85 
PRAT BORE i oiiccsccdencecesé @10.26 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ........... $34.25 @35.2 
Standard middlings, per ton ... 36.256@36.8 
Barley bran, sacked, per ton.... 32.00@34.00 


Barley mixed feed, per ton..... « 38.00@40.00 
Barley middlings, per ton ...... 48.00@60.00 


Rye middlings, sacked, per ton. 50.00 @51.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... 55.00@57.00 
Hominy feed. white, per ton.... 58.50@60.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton .....; 96.00@98.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 62.00 @65.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......... 63. mere 00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ - @55. 


-70 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton 61. 1.00@ 52. 00 


Oil meal, per ton, carloads...... -@51.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WHEE 6 Gab sce ebedees ec cesedus + 10.00@..... 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. + wee « @Gi8.00 


WHEAT—The only receipts here this week 
were several cars of mixed winter. The mills 
are looking in all directions for wheat. The 
fixed prices here are: No. 1 white, $2.26; No. 
2 white, $2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, 
$2.25,—New York export. 

CORN—Higher, but prices very unsettled. 
The bulk of the offerings is low-grade stuff. 
Buyers pay good prices for choice sample 
corn, some sales being made as high as $1.75 
for yellow. Quoted prices today for natural 
were: No. 3 yellow, $1.75@1.78; No. 4 yellow, 








Fee sate“ 


$1.65@1.70; No. 5 yellow, $1.60@1.65; No. 6 
yellow, $1.50@1.60,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—tThe mills here bought about all! the 
track receipts, but paid no attention to ad- 
vances in the option. Sales were all at %c 
over last week, and the market was well 
cleaned up at the close. Store oats quiet. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 84%c; standard, 84\%c; 
No. 3 white, 83%c; No. 4 white, 824c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No demand, and only a: few 
cars here, which are offered at $1.60 on track, 
through billed. 

RYE—Asking price for No. 2 was $1.90, on 
track. Bids were about l0c less. 


KANSAS CITY, JUNE 29 

FLOUR—No quotations are obtainable, 
owing to the expiration today of existing 
Food Administration agreement with millers. 

MILLFEED—No quotations. 

WHEAT—No quotations. Samples being 
held for competitive bidding on Monday, 
July 1. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.86@1.90, No. 3 
$1.76@1.79; mixed, No. 2 $1.55@1.57, No. 3 
$1.61@1.54; yellow, No. 2 $1.61@1.63, No, 3 
$1.54@1.56. . 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 





Wheat, bus.. 39,150 292,950 4,050 166,050 
Corn, bus.... 356,250 183,750 386,250 190,000 
Oats, bus.... 125,800 90,100 48,500 33,000 
Rye, bus..,.. 2,200 ..... 3,300 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 1,400 2,800 4,200 9,800 
Bran, tons... 260 180 940 1,260 
Hay, tons.... 2,952 - 6,936 2,580 1,448 
Flour, bbls... 5,250 2,750 12,750 20,500 





TOLEDO, JUNE 29 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, regu- 
lation 98’s, cotton, f.o.b. mill, $10@10.70. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $32.05 @34.00 
BERNE BOGE oc ccccecccceecen doce 34.10 @ 35.15 
SRD «ob 0 cb ssie bee vew ed sccve 34.65 @ 36.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ . e+ » @49.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 9.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 7 cars, 6 contract; year 
ago 16, 9 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 35 cars, 3 contract; year 
ago 28, 21 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 24 cars, 12 contract; year 
ago 13, 6 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
918 


1918 1917 1 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 7,600 16,200 1,200 9,400 
Corn, bus.... 40,500 29,400 36,700 3,400 
Oats, bus.... 35,200 17,600 82,200 16,100 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 2 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.0.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 

Standard 100 per cent flour....... $9.80 @10.98 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbi, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (July 2), 
were: 

War. semolina ........0secsewenee $9.75 @9.80 
.MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 


July 6. ose cseeee 159,470 265,520 202,170 
June 29... 281,830 170,350 351,740 261,705 
June 22... 269,275 215,180 330,700 289,405 
June 16... 265,860 279,800 300,960 320,785 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis-mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 1916 1915 
Tuly 6.2... cveoee 20,500 20,680 1,420 
June 29... 19,170 . 27,815 36,250 4,130 


June 22... 17,120 - 62,745 18,670 8,020 
June 16... 19,095 66,495 4,810 9,515 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills. outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports—, 
ing mills ity . 1918 1917 1918 1917 

6. 65 67,626 113,940 200,510 1,795 11,140 
Apr. 13. 66 57,626 99,510 220,460 1,646 356 
Apr. 20. 65 57,626 82,710 238,000 9,765 2,396 
Apr. 27. 65 57,626 93,610 242,995 2,890 1,550 
May 4..66 57,825 139,765 247,315 5,060 1,545 
May 11. 66 57,626 126,180 233,835 905 355 
May 18. 64 57,126 136,675 231,640 11,930 3655 
May 26. 64 57,126 107,923 222,530 9,065 000 
June 1, 64 57,126 111,465 207,460 4,055 000 
June 8. 62 56,176 141,130 202,210 56,726 205 
June 16, 61 56,275 129,750 143,965 8,655 520 
June 22. 68 53,175 129,634 187,960 13,955 616 
June 29. 49 43,575 93,025 123,750 11,575 1,120 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 2), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 ibs, in.100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


> 
3 


July 2 Year ago 

Bran ...... biccves $24.70@26.90 $29.50@30.50 

Stand. -middlings.. 26.70@27.64 38.50@39.00 

Flour middlings... .....@..... 45.00@46.00 

R. dog, 140-lb jute 26.17@28.31 50.00@52.00 

CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 

corn, 2,000 Ibst..... -- -$60.00@ 60.56 

ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 69.00@69.50 

Bo Sround foea hase nt. Seatgue 

oO. A wees 004 50 

Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. 45.00@ 46.00 

White corn meal, granulated*... 9.10@ 9.20 





Corn meal, yellow*® ............ 7.70@ 7.80 
Rye flour, white*® .............. 9.65 @10.65 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 9.40@ 9.45 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... ....@ 7.00 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... 8.10@ 9.45 
Buckwheat flour, bbiI* .......... 13.50@14.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ 9.80@10.30 
G bbl® ........ 9.80@10.30 


Traham, 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .... 
Mill 


Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 

laxseed screenings, ton ....... 15.00@20.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Ol Cnite, BO06 Ie oi vcncedccdes cscceMa cess 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacksf .....@51.00 

*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks, 


Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 











Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ............ 2.17 2.14 
Red GPT occ cccccvdcesvese 2.15 2.12 
Red spring humpback ....... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ..........+.-- - 2.21 2.18 
DEGREE  Uaccasovvecconbigucn . Say 2.14 
Red durum ...... ee 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter . 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter ......... 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ........ - 2.18 2.10 
BeG Wimter ....ccerccvsvicess 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: June 30 





June 29 June 22 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,118,940 1,414,190 991,440 
Flour, bbis ...... 9,742 4,865 9,744 
Millstuff, tons ... 624 999 1,964 
Corn, bus ... . 224,900 93,500 
Oats, bus .. 531,360 175,150 
Barley, bus 184,080 222,000 
Rye, bus ........ 69,760 38,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 156,000 210,000 139,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: June 30 


June 29 June 22 1917 
Wheat, bus ..;.. 176,960 277,300 902,750 
Flour, bbls ...... 321,620 339,998 175,149 
Millstuff, tons ... 14,257 13,036 10,053 
Corm, DMB .cccces 162,560 194,310 68,200 
Oats, bus ....... 637,440 651,900 1,712,680 
Barley, bus ..... 147,870 226,300 239,700 
Rye, bus ..... ee 61,320 74,880 45,360 





Flaxseed, bus ... 8,820 5,350 9,360 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 8 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
June Corn Oats Rye Barley 


25 145 @155 73% @74%172@175 88@115 
26 152 @162 74%@75%170@1i72 95@119 
27 150 @160 75 @76 170@175 90@119 
28 150 @160 75 @77 173@175 90@118 
29 150 @160 74% @76%173@176 90@118 


July 
1. 155 @165 72% @74% 173@176% 90@118 


2* 169% @170% 69 @69% 218@220 95@129 
*1917. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): June 30 July 1 
June 29 June 22 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... ose ote 131 491 
No. 1 northern... ... wee 334 2,525 
No. 2 northern... ... owe 158 1,959 
Other grades ... 00 1,689 3,393 
Petals ..occccss 95 61 2,312 8,368 
Im 19268 ...cces 2,755 SE . «: bec-ed ss ahiteda 
ER BORG cvcccacs 8,291 | Bae oe 
Im 2008 awe. RE,844 B6,50B  vcics) Sacce 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 

in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 

June 30 July1 July 3 

June 29 June 22 1917 1916 1916 
370 427 5 4 


Corn .... 54 
Oats .... 382 334 1,020 665 134 
Barley ... 574 568 242 146 84 
Rye .... 100 121 21 29 8 
Flaxseed. 46 41 166 51 55 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended June 
29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

Se eRe ee ee 137 103 29 13 
Empire ......... 22 199 34 22 
Consolidated ..... 36 129 19 50 
ere 203 115 32 ue 
Western ......... 61 81 27 44 
Grain Growers ... 3 723 63 ‘ip 
Fort William .... *16 351 46 16 
Eastern ......... 33 52 15 “yt 
; S88 67 438 40 28 
Northwestern .... 70 196 2 5 
Can. Northern ... 91 880 196 38 
BEGPRSE voc cececed bs ba i> ob 
Can. Govt. ....... 28 660 22 44 
Thunder Bay .... 58 736 57 7 
Dav. & Smith .... 23 263 81 ne 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 62 296 26 70 

Totals ... 5,222 689 332 
Year ago 4,982 872 1,105 
Receipts 313 25 43 





Shipments, lake.. 826 105 12 37 


Shipments, rail .. 62 54 s ‘> 
*Wheat overshipped. fClosed for summer. 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— Bus Oate— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 4 No 1c. W...... 6 
Wo. i northern... 251 No. 2 C. W...... 767 
No. 2 northern.. 154 No. 3 C. W...... 509 
No. 3 northern... 124 Ex. 1 feed ..... 1,310 
INO. 4 covvieccoss ae ereertrerryr 1,137 
OD errr SS . SOE hac cat icas 1,038 
WOO] cccccasecs 33 Others ......... 
| RR 1 
GE we asceses 119 Wee i663 3 «. -6,222 

BRE Siccsve - 868 


‘CANADA TO SUBSTITUTE 


Feed Board Issues Order Compelling Use of 
Coarse Grain Flours—Affects All 
Classes of Consumers 


Toronto, Ont., June 26.—Compulsory 
use by bakers, confectioners, pu eat- 
ing-places and private households, of sub- 
stitutes for wheat flour is prescribed in 
an order issued by the Canada Food Board 
on June 25. 

The order defines as substitutes for 
wheat flour, “pure and wholesome corn, 
oats, barley, rice, rye, buckwheat, tapioca 
or potato flour, bran, shorts, oatmeal, 
rolled oats, corn meal, cornstarch, hom- 
iny, corn grits, rye meal, rice, tapioca, or 
any mixture of same, and potatoes.” 

The order provides that on and after 
July 1, bakers, confectioners and public 
eating-places, in making any bakery prod- 
uct in which the use of substitutes in 
certain definite proportions is not pre- 
scribed by previous orders of the food 
board, must use 1 lb of substitutes to 
every 9 lbs of standard wheat flour. Sim- 
ilarly, persons baking for private con- 
sumption any product in which white or 
standard flour is used must use not less 
than 1 lb of substitutes to every 9 Ibs of 
white or standard wheat flour. 

On and after July 15, this proportion, 
so far as places east of Port Arthur are 
concerned, must be increased to 1 Ib of 
substitutes. to every 4 lbs of white or 
standard wheat flour. Quantities of sub- 
stitutes available west of Port Arthur are 
at present too uncertain to allow of a 
date being named for an increase equal 
to that required for eastern Canada. 

On and after July 15 no licensed dealer 
may legally have in his possession for 
sale any wheat or standard flour, unless 
he also has at all times a sufficient stock 
of substitutes to meet the demands of 
his customers, at reasonable prices. 

Persons at points east of, but not in- 
cluding, Port Arthur must purchase sub- 
stitutes in the proportion of not less than 
i ib of substitutes to 2 lbs of wheat or 
standard flour, while persons west of and 
including Port Arthur must buy not less 
than 1 lb of substitutes to 4 lbs of wheat 
or standard flour. Dealers are forbidden, 
on and after July 14, to sell flour unless 
substitutes in the proportion stated, or 
to a greater proportion, are purchased. 

On and after July 15, every baker must 
place on each loaf of bread a label or 
sticker bearing his name and address, and 
the words, “Victory Bread.” The lat- 
ter expression will be a guaranty that the 
prescribed amount of substitutes for 
standard wheat flour required by the Can- 
ada food board has been u in mak- 
ing the loaf. Bread which does not bear 
such label or sticker may be seized and 
forfeited. 

The penalty for violations of the new 
regulations is a fine of not less than $100 
and up to $1,000, or imprisonment for 
a period of three months, or both fine and 


imprisonment. 
A. H. Bamey. 





Flaxseed and Products 


Minneapolis linseed mills report a surpris- 
ingly brisk demand for linseed oil meal. 
Sales last week exceeded the output by a 
fair margin. Although freight rates to some 
points have advanced almost 100 per cent, 
the demand does not show any signs of fall- 
ing off. 

Temporarily the supply of linseed is ade- 
quate, but mills are unable to operate over 
50 per cent capacity, on account of the 
searcity of labor. 

Linseed oil meal is quoted at $51 ton, and 
raw linseed oil at $1.65 gallon, car lots, f.0.b. 
Minneapolis. 

- * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
7—Mpls— ——Duluth——,, 
Track Toarr. Track July Oct. 


June 25....$3.92% 3.92% 3.94% 3.95 3.81 


June 26.... 3.90% 3.90% 3.91% 3.91% 3.88% 
June 27.... 3.87% 3.87% 8.89 3.89 3.82% 
June 28.... 3.88 3,88 3.89% 8.89% 3.80% 
June 29.... 3.89% 3.89% 3.91% 3.91% 3.81% 
July 1..... 3.87% 3.87% 3.89% 3.89 3.83% 





Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’'s omitted): 

-—Receipts—_, ——In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 156 1389 1756 46 «166 61 
Duluth ..... 8 15 27 #198 604 1,540 

Totals.... 164 254 262- 289 670 1,591 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to June 
29, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Receip --Shipments—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ... 5,767 8,070 8738 507 
Duluth ........ 2,861 7,724 2,801 8,426 





3674 8,983 


— 


Totals ....... 8,626 156,794 
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(Continued from page 38.) 
conditions, Minnesota this year will prob- 
ably raise 100,000,000 bus of wheat. 

Until July 10, distribution of wheat at 
Minneapolis will be made by the Food 
Administration Grain -Corporation, the 
same as heretofore. All wheat below No. 
2 will be presented to the pri com- 
mittee during the same . It is like- 
ly that on July 10 definite announcement 
can be made ing rules governing the 
handling of wheat after that date. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

The minimum carload weight in Ne- 
braska has been increased from 24,000 to 
28,000 Ibs, and to 32,000 Ibs on mixed 
products. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Mill oats are weak at 40@56c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Thomas L. Clark, president of the 
Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in Mud- 
baden, Minn., for treatment for rheuma- 
tism. 


A better f is noticeable in screen- 
ings, especially for the heavier, choicer 
varieties. Prices are nominally un- 
changed for the week. 

A good general demand from bakers, 
jobbers, etc., is reported for oat flour. 
This product is quoted at $13 bbl, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


John Robinson, superintendent for the 
Martens & Ketels Milling Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, is spending a two weeks’ vacation 
at Lake Pulaski, Buffalo, Minn. 

The Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is installing a 100-ton track scale, and is 
changing its mill over from rye to wheat. 
It expects to start grinding wheat shortly. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
its new 500-bbl corn mill about ready for 
operation. It has increased the capacity 
of its wheat mill to 2,200 bbls. The com- 
pany has broken ground for additional 
grain storage. Eight concrete tanks, with 
a capacity of 200,000 bus, will be built. 


_ United States_Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
¢ June 29 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 382 1,497 67 48 
Boston ...... 3 166 560 15 S201 
Buffalo ..... 304 983 724 3 80 

















Chicago .... 21 4,217 28 393 271 

Afloat .... wee 124 ‘ Me . cee 
Detroit ..... 24 70> 77 26 COi«‘ BR 
Duluth ..... 7 «ue 65 1 46 
Galveston ... 4 12 te hie - sce 
Indianapolis. 3 709 Pr mee 8+ 
Kansas City 41 1,307 567 9 ... 
Milwaukee... 4 574 248 22 41 
Minneapolis. . 95 370 $82... 574 
New Orleans. 5 211 2,977 .100 126 
Newp. News. a0 ° 0 | 
New York... 23 503 805 17 «261 
Omaha ..... bee 577 490 3 25 
Peoria ...... 22 286 230.—Ci... 2 
Philadelphia. 17 502 609 3... 185 
St. Louis ... Soe 374 372 2 56 
Toledo ...... 9 120 163 59 129 
Lakes 200 tee bed ave 44 

Totals..... 786 11,487 13,227 707 2,089 


563 12,065 13,639 776 2,520 
June 30, 1917 14,209 3,277 9,741. 615 1,759 
July 1, 1916.. 42,628 6,870 12,456 ° 452 1,990 
July 3, 1915.. 7,948 65,225 4,845 210 708 

Changes for the week: Increase—Wheat, 
222,000 bus. Decreases—Corn, 578,000 bus; 
oats, 412,000; rye, 69,000; barley, 431,000. 
Bonded: Decreases—Oats, 58,000 bus; bar- 
ley, 3,000. 


June 22, 1918 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, July 1.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from-all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
, June 30 July 1 








Destination— June 29 June 22 1917 “o 
4 9 49 12 

6 4 5 29 

° ae 7 * 

7 9 aN ee 

AT 4 21 

‘ 80 ve + 

- 30 aa 

° 20 + 

1 27 6 +. 

ae on 1 

21 ee - . 

: ni 37 oe 

3 13 ‘ + 

107 154 B 

“* 10 

<2 48 

8 

vt Vs AK 4 

San Domingo... .. ee ie ee 
Other W. 1.8... .. ad we 25 
Cen. America .. .. we om 10 
il we is pre 19 

1 

94 

Totals ....... 188 346 108 348 
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MILLING CONTROL SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 37.) 

bags, plus any freight and/or transporta- 
tion charges, and should charge for sizes 
and kinds of packages other than 98-lb 
cotton, im accordance with package dif- 
ferentials as promulgated by United 
States Food Administration in effect at 
date of sale. 


INVOICING 


In invoicing flour or millfeed under 
this temporary plan, mills should show 
the following schedule on the face of each 
invoice: 

Class of sale (whether carload or less 
than carload, etc.). 

Basing price (name basing point) flour 
per barrel, feed per ton. 

Freight, mill to basing point. 

Resulting price at mill. 

Freight to destination. 

“Reasonable” maximum schedule bulk 

rice, 

The intended permanent so-called “1918 
Crop .Plan” will be formulated and pro- 
mulgated at the earliest possible moment, 
but mills may proceed under the above 
temporary plan until further advised. 

After June 30, it is permissible that 
millers secure wheat supplies from any 
available sources. 

With the exception of general and spe- 
cial rules which would be affected by the 
above, and also with the exception of rule 
% in Milling Division circular No. 8, 
namely, the so-called “70 per cent Distri- 
bution Rule,” all general and special rules 
relating to flour-milling manufacture and 
distribution are still in effect. 


The New York Meetings 

I: THE MILLERS’ MEETING 
New York, N. Y., June 29.—A meeting 
of all divisional chairmen of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration, with 


MEMBERS OF THE MILLERS’ COMMITTEE AFTER THE 


After the final session of the Millers’ Committee last week, the members of it, as a fitting tribute to James F. Bell, the general chairman, gave him a dinner, 
which the entire committee attended. Prior to this the committee was photographed. From left to right those standing in the picture are: E. V. Hoffman, 
F. J. Lingham, A. P. Husband, Mark Mennel, S. B. McNear, Samuel Plant, R. F. Bausman; sitting, J. W. Ganong, Andrew J. Hunt, James F. Bell, A. C. 
Loring, E. M. Kelly, B. A. Eckhart. 
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about 60 other representative millers from 
all parts of the country, was held in New 
York on June 23-24 to consider the pro- 
posed new basis for the operation of 
flour mills. The rules under discussion 
have already been outlined in The North- 
western Miller, and are not to be issued 
in definitive form until they have been 
finally approved at Washington. 

In his address to the meeting, James F. 
Bell, general chairman of the Milling Di- 
vision, reviewed what the organization had 
accomplished during the year. In con- 
clusion, he announced that, owing to the 
proposed method for conducting the af- 
fairs of the industry hereafter, there 
would be no further useful activity for 
the millers’ committee, and that it would 
cease to exist as soon as the new plan was 
working smoothly. 

When the meeting recovered from its 
first surprise at this announcement, those 
present could not get on their feet fast 
enough to eulogize the work of Mr. Bell 
and the divisional chairmen. In replying 
for the committee, Mr. Bell said that the 
effectiveness of the work done had been 
entirely due to the loyalty and close co- 
operation of the millers themselves, and 
that he thought, if any thanks were due, 
they should come from the committee to 
the trade for the absolute and unqualified 
support it had given. 

Much of the session was taken up in 
discussing whether or not the $1.10 pro- 
posed as milling toll, to cover all costs 
and profit, was sufficient. Many of those 
present expressed themselves as strongly 
of the belief that, owing to the many exi- 
gencies that might arise, it was not, and 
an almost unanimous opinion prevailed 
that it should be fixed at $1.40. Its set- 
tlement, however, was left so that after 
a review of the matter by the Food Ad- 
ministration, with all facts presented by 
the divisional chairmen to that body, if 
the $1.10 tol was found to be insufficient, 


it could be advanced to such point as the 
Food Administration deemed proper. 

It was pointed out by the millers of some 
sections, particularly those of the Pacific 
Coast, that rapidly advancing labor costs 
might make it impossible to operate prof- 
itably on the proposed basis, and many 
other points were brought up that will 
doubtless receive full .consideration be- 
fore the amount of milling toll is finally 
settled. 


JOINT MEETING WITH GRAIN CORPORATION 


A joint meeting of the millers and 
grain men was held Tuesday morning in 
the board room of the Exchange, and was 
presided over by Julius Barnes, who very 
ably outlined the work done by the Food 
Administration in evenly distributing the 
short wheat crop of the last crop year, 
pointing out that the new crop was being 
entered upon by the Food Administration 
without any pledges whatsoever regarding 
the matter of exports of wheat and flour. 

Mr. Barnes laid considerable stress up- 
on the large amount of unnecessary alarm 
occasioned by the many false reports re- 
garding the attitude of the Grain Corpo- 
ration toward the milling trade, mention- 
ing particularly the activities of millers 
in some sections in appealing to their 
representatives in Congress to prevent 
some imagined action which they thought 
threatened the milling trade. 

One of these stories was to the effect 
that there were to be no flour exports dur- 
ing July and August, the truth of which 
Mr. Barnes positively denied. 

It was stated by Mr. Barnes that a 
plan was being evolved for the handling 
of foodstuffs to the very best advantage 
to all concerned, and that one of the ob- 
jects of Mr. Bell’s trip abroad would be 
an investigation of the facilities for 
handling package goods because of the 
previous claim that, owing to port conges- 


=a 
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tion on the other side of the water, these 
could not be as easily handled as wheat. 

The speaker pledged the Food Admin- 
istration to recognize any complaint 
against its regulations when founded on 
justice, and said that adjustments would . 
be made where found to be proper after 
consideration of the facts in each particu- 
lar case. 

He deprecated the attempts to place 
the Food Administration in a false light, 
and closed by suggesting that the trade 
stop playing politics and play ball, which 
was received with hearty applause. 

The principal discussion was upon the 
relative prices of wheat at the different 
terminals, and grain men and millers from 
various sections of the country expressed 
their views as to what these should be at 
the different points and what their rela- 
tion should be to each other. 

Of course nothing definite came out of 
the discussion, because the whole matter, 
as a result of the conference, will have 
to be placed before the Washington 
authorities for adjustment before the final 
figures are given out. 

Those in attendance representing the 
milling trade were as follows: 

General office: James F. Bell, 
Hoffman, A. P, Husband. 

Division No. 1: Fred J. Lingham, Lock- 
port, N. Y; M. Kivlighan, Virginia Wheat 
Millers’ Association; A. T.- Collins, Mount 
Pleasant, Pa; H. C. W. Patterson, Saltzburg, 
Pa; W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y; A. P. 
Walker, New York City; George W. Sparks, 
Wilmington, Del; Alfred Brandeis, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

Division No. 2: Nashville, 
Tenn; J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn; F. 
A. Witt, Morristown, Tenn; J. W. King, John- 
son City, Tenn; Powell Smith, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Division No. 3: Mark Mennel, Toledo, Ohio; 
William 8S. Rowe, Grand Rapids, Mich; 
Thoémas C. Bowling, Charles Town, W.Va; D. 
E. Stott, Detroit, Mich; G. H. Lewis, Law- 
renceburg, Ind; Frank H.. Tanner, Columbus, 
Ohio; M. L. Finnell, Osborn, Ohio; E. M. 
Stults, Massillon, Ohio; T. J. Hanley, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio; Robert Henkel, Detroit, Mich; 


Emmet V. 


E. M. Kelly, 


FINAL SESSION IN NEW YORK LAST WEEK 
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George A. Amendt, Monroe, Mich; L. H. 
Hale, Ionia, Mich; J. A. Wells, Kent, Ohio; 
Carl W. Sims, Frankfort, Ind; B. W. Marr, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Division No. 4: Bernard A, Eckhart, Chi- 
cago, Ill; L. M. Powell, Milwaukee, Wis; E. 
Menomonie, Wis; J. Toppong, 


Division No. 5: A. C. Loring, Minneapolis, 
Minn; H. 8S. Helm, Minneapolis, Minn; B 
Stockman, Duluth, Minn; W. J. Harvey, New 
Prague, Minn; J. W. Sherwood, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Division No. 6: Samuel Plant, St. Louis, 
Mo; A. E. Bernet, St. Louis, Mo; H. B, 
Sparks, Alton, Ill; BE. P. Bronson, Chester, 
Ill; H. G. Craft, St. Louis, Mo; C. B. Cole, 
Chester, Ill; R. M. McCombs, Jackson, Mo; 
E. C. Bellamy, Mammoth Spring, Ark; J. 8. 
Flautt, Aurora, Mo; Louis A. Valier, St. Louis, 
Mo; W. E. Meek, Marissa, Ill. 

Division No. 7: A. J. Hunt, Kansas City, 
Mo; H. E. Johnson, Denver, Colo; Frank 
Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas; G. H. Work, Den- 
ver, Colo; C. V. Topping, Wichita, Kansas; 
J. B. M. Wilcox, Kansas City, Mo; Henry 
Lassen, Wichita, Kansas; L. BE. Moses, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Division No. 8: J. W. Ganong, Portland, 
Oregon; S. Glasgow, Spokane, Wash; C. B. 
Stout, Portland, Oregon; E. O. McCoy, The 
Thomsen, Seattle, Wash; 


Dalles, Oregon; M. 
Arm- 


O. D. Fisher, Seattle, Wash; J. D 
strong, Tacoma, Wash. 

Division No. 9: 8S. B. McNear, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal; G. B. Flack, San Francisco, Cal; 
J. V. Weckbough, Colusa, Cal; Will E. Keller, 
Los Angeles, Cal; O. H. Morgan, Los Angeles, 
Cal; Max Viault, Phoenix, Ariz. 


NEW FREIGHT RATES 

The new rates to the Atlantic seaboard 

and the Gulf from principal primary 

markets, as given out at Tuesday’s joint 
meeting, are as follows: 


DOMESTIC WHEAT 








on To ‘ 
g : 
a 
es 8 ¢@ 8 
C) o © be 
§ a o —£ oO 
From— = s 3 
1 Ee a ae 
ioe) Z a a Z 
Kansas City 41% 39% 37% 36% 25 
Omaha cece | cbee wane) soon 26% 
St. Louis...... 30 28 26 25 22% 
Chicago ...... 26 24 22% 21% ~.... 
Minneapolis (*39 °%37 *35 ‘*%34 
Duluth § 137% 35% t33% 132% 
EXPORT WHEAT 
Kansas City 38 38 37 36% 25 
Omaha es os a¢ ooee 26% 
St. Louis ..... 26% 26% 25% 25 22% 
Chicago ...... 23 23 22 21% nee 
Minneapolis (°*35% 35% 34% 33% 
Duluth T34 34 33 32% .... 
*Via Chicago. tVia Canadian Pacific. 
DOMESTIC FLOUR 
- To ‘ 
3 
« 
“6h : 
g mp §& & 
<td : “ef gee 
° o “ a 3 
a Zz a a 4s) 
Kansas City | 4 40 38 37 25 
Omaha | ee on ot “T 26% 
St. Louis ..... 31 29 27 26 eeen 
Chieago ...... 27 25 22 
Minneapolis (| 36% 34% 32% 31% 
Duluth §%31% $29% 427% $26% 
EXPORT FLOUR 
Kangas City | 139 39 38 37 
Duluth §$39% 39% 38% 37% 
St: Louis ..... 28 28 27 26 
Chicago ...... 24 24 23 22 
Minneapolis | 33% 33% 32% 31% .... 
Duluth §t28% £28% t27% £26% .... 
qVia Chicago. §Via St. Louis. {Via lake- 
and-rail. 


Rates on wheat, ex-lake at and east of 
Lake Brie ports, in cents per bu of 60 lbs: 

Domestic— New rate 
From Lake Erie ports to New York and 

points taking same rates ........... 10 
Philadelphia and Baltimore and points 

taking same rates (except from Erie 

and Fairport Harbor to Baltimore, 


GE Fab we CEA bees oo bebo e een ected owes 10 
AE OOF NG ack so ok ecbe sdatavees 9% 
From Erie and Fairport Harbor to Bal- 

timore and points taking same rates. 9% 


From Lake Erie, Lake Huron, Geor- 
gian Bay, Detroit River and St. Clair 
River ports to Boston and interior 
New England points taking Boston 


SE ehh Gs CVVE Rieeethibeecar ct cadede 12 
Export— 
From Lake Erie ports, etc., to New 
York and Boston ..........sseeeeee 9.8 
From Lake Erie ports, etc., to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore ............. 9.5 


Watrer QuACKENBUSH. 





3 Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 


July. 2:-Barley in the Minneapolis market 
has dropped 8@10c for the week. Maltsters 
aré,’ of course, out, and buying has been 
confined to millers and exporters. Latter 
have been buying a little to wind up existing 
contracts. Milling demand has been only 
fair. The range today is 90c@$1.16 bu. 

No. 3 yellow corn at Minneapolis is now 
selling at $1.55@1.65 bu, an advance of 5c 
for the week. Receipts are light, and there 
is a demand for all the good milling barley 
offered. Feed grades are slow. 

No. 3 white oats are quoted at 72% @74%c 
bu. The demand throughout the week for 
oats has been indifferent. 

The big break in rye a week ago has held, 
and rye is quoted at $1.73@1.76 bu. Local 
millers have bought both cash and elevator 
rye in the last week, paying an average of 
$1.75 for same. Receipts are fair. 


- ‘ 
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RETURN EXCESS PROFITS 


Millers Will Sell Flour to Government Below 
Cost—Federal Trade Commission Reports 
on Millers’ “Heavy Profits” 

Wasurnoton, D. C., July 1.—Millers of 
the country who have exceeded the profit 
of 25c per bbl allowed them by the gov- 
ernment during the past year will be com- 
pelled to make restitution to the govern- 


a 


ment. They will be allowed to resell to_ 


the government flour at a nominal price, 
approximately $1 bbl, until the flour ex- 


cessive profits they have made have been | 


returned in full. 
made in the form of sales to the Food 
Administration or to the army and — 
It is understood that about 1,000,000 bb 
of flour will thus be turned over to the 
government. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION’S REPORT 


The outstanding fact in industrial sur- 
veys made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, according to a report made by the 
Commission to the President, “is the 
pees profit made by the meat packers 
and by those allied with them, and by the 
flour millers.” The report made to the 
President is to be transmitted to Con- 
gress in response to a resolution adopted 
by the Senate asking the Trade Commis- 
sion for all available information relative 
to profiteering “which would in any way 
enable Congress to deal with the mat- 
ter” through the enactment of more ef- 
fective criminal statutes. The report 
states in part: 

“In the case of flour-milling, it is ap- 
parent that while a government fixed price 
for wheat and an allowance of maximum 
margin of profit over cost on flour have 
had the virtue of stabilization, neverthe- 
less the profits resulting are heavy. Be- 
fore the government interfered, flour sold 
in 1917 with an average profit as high as 
52c per bbl. After the fixation of the 
price of wheat and the determination of 
a maximum profit of 25c per bbl of flour, 
the- very high average profit per barrel 
dropped toward the maximum. 

“Where this decline in price did not 
bring the price down to the maximum, that 
is, where the millers continued to exceed 
the government maximum, as they did in 
many instances, many of the millers were 
actuated by the hope that they would be 
allowed to include income and excess prof- 
it taxes in their costs and pass these taxes 
on to the consumer. 

“However, if there had been a fairly 


general compliance with the maximum of © 


25c, the profits of the least efficient mills 
would have been considerable and those 
of the most efficient mills proportionally 
heavier. To the extent that the maximum 
price was exceeded, the profits were larg- 
er, and in general were in fact very great. 

“The flour millers have had unusual 
profits for considerably more than a 
year. Information collected and verified 
by the Commission shows for the four 
years ending June 30, 1916, a profit of 
13%%c on each barrel of flour and 12 per 
cent on the capital investment. These 
figures came from accounts covering near- 
ly 40,000,000 bbls output annually. This 
is somewhat less than 40 per cent of the 
annual output of the whole country, but 
a very much larger part of the flour sold 
in the regular commercial market. 

“In other words, these figures apply to 
mills that in large part supply the de- 
mand for flour in interstate commerce and 
for export. The years covered, 1913-16, 
should probably be accepted as fairly rep- 
resentative, in spite of the fact that the 
war demand in 1915 and 1916 would lead 
one to expect them to show an abnormal- 
ly high profit. 

“In the year ending June 30, 1917, these 
same mills made an average of 52c on 
each barrel of flour sold, and nearly 38 
per cent on their investment—profits that 
are indefensible, considering that an aver- 
age of the profit of one mill for six 
months of the year shows as high as $2 
per bbl. 

“The Commission has tabulated returns 
covering the sale of something over 4,000,- 
000 bbls of flour made and sold under the 
Food Administration’s regulations from 
September, 1917, to March, 1918, inclusive. 
In face of the regulation of 25c per bbl 
maximum, the average profit per bbl on 
this flour was about 45c, or over three 
times the normal profit per barrel re- 
ferred to above. The return on invest- 
ment was apparently between 25 and 30 


This return may be/| 


— 


threshing operations. 


per cent. However, with prices main- 
tained at the same level, cost would prob- 
ably have increased and profit would have 
been somewhat reduced in April, May and 
June, 1918, because of the smaller output 
in those months. 


“The average net profit of jobbers re- 


porting to the Commission was abput l5c 
per bbl for 1913 and 1914, but increased 
to nearly 50c in the first half of 1917. 
These profits include all the pay received 
by the proprietors of the business for 
their services. It is clear that if the 
profit above such pay was reasonably high 
in 1913 and 1914, it was exorbitant in the 
first half of 1917. The Food Administra- 
tion has succeeded in reducing the profit 
of these concerns, but for the year 1917 
it was still over twice as high as in the 
earlier years.” . 
Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Market Nominal—Sellers and Buyers 
Trying to Figure Out Problems of 
New Regulations 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Inu, July 2—Considerable 
gossip prevails in this market as to the 
prices on flour to be made of new wheat, 
based on the standard fixed on both flour 
and feed by the Food Administration. 
Some of the cracker manufacturers are 
said to have received quotations on soft 
wheat flour of around $9.80 in sacks, 
Chicago. 

Buyers are anxious to purchase new 
hard wheat flour, and several made re- 
quests by mail on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week for the first offerings 
by wire, but millers so far have submit- 
ted but few bids. A nominal range for 
southwestern flour is $10.50@10.65, in 
sacks. This market is pretty well re- 
duced as to barley and white patent rye 
flour. Dark rye flour is very plentiful, 
and can be purchased at $6.50@7 bbl, in 
sacks. Some of the 5 per cent white flour 
that runs irregular in quality is being 
used by foundries where government con- 
tracts prevail, but only where special per- 
mits are obtained through the state food 
administration. 

C. H. CHarren. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 2.—Cash wheat 
sold today at $2.20@2.26 for No. 1 and 
No. 2 hard, bulk of dark samples going 
at $2.24@2.25, compared with basic price 
of $2.18 for No. 1 hard. Millers report 
large demand for flour from all directions, 
and are making moderate sales at $10.60 
bbl in cotton 4%’s. Country mills are not 


| 
| 
i 


offering flour freely, owing to uncertainty * 


concerning wheat prices. Bran is quoted 
at $25 ton in 100-lb sacks, mill-run at 
$26.25, and shorts at $27. Volume of 
wheat arrivals is not yet large, being 26 
cars today, but is expected to increase 
rapidly, as weather generally is favorable 
both for completion of harvest and for 


R. E. Srerurme. 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—No change in 
wheat flours or flour substitutes. Demand 
quiet. Millfeed firmer. Barley feed, $39; 
rice feed, $54; stock feed, $55; gluten 
feed, $53.77; hominy feed, $64.40; oat 
hulls, $22.50,—all in 100’s. No wheat feed 
offered. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PuinaperpntA, Pa., July 2.—Very lit- 
tle flour offering, and market largely nom- 
inal. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 





c—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
June 26.... 149 121 3 6 52 898 
June 27.... 144 111 1 17 69 402 
June 28 .... 251 194 1 2 103 6535 
June 29.... 120 103 om 15 71 620 
July 1 ..... 285 e's 2 Sac’ ats ae 
July 2 ....% 118 286 6 10 | | ied 
Totals.. 1,067 815 13 50 380 2,355 
*Holiday. 





Kimball (S. D.) Roller /Mill: Wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and flax good. Small 
strip of country in this vicinity was hailed 
out. Good rains lately. 





Kulm (N. D.) Mill Co: Wheat, oats 
and barley, 50 per cent; rye, 60; flax, 90. 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 36.) 
BOLSHEVIK METHODS (Continued) 
to wipe them out by selling flour to the 
government at less than cost, or by any 
other method that the Food Administra- 
tion may decide upon. 

No mention of these significant facts 
is found in the press reports of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s findings, per- 
haps for oa reason that to do so would 
not justify its preliminar hecy or 
suit the purposes of Reed. ere enna 
et al. Meantime, the milling industry, 
wholly innocent of profiteering, and obey- 
ing as far as is humanly possible the in- 
structions of the Food Administration, 
is being held up to public scorn and sus- 
picion. 

The Northwestern Miller must protest 
most emphatically against such Bolshevik 
methods as being unjust and unfair to a 
trade which has done its best and is do- 
ing its best to perform its patriotic duty. 
Since investigation is the order of the 
day, it would ask that the Federal Trade 
Commission, in its turn, be subjected to a 
little examination at the hands of an im- 
partial committee. 

By what right does it set up a standard 
of accounting all its own, and hitherto un- 
known on the earth or in the waters under 
the earth, whereby it arbitrarily excludes 
as items of proper capitalization good- 
will, brands and trade-marks in which the 
owners have collectively invested millions 
of dollars, or which they have actually 
bought from others and gladly paid for 
them large sums of money? Will any 
respectable firm of chartered accountants 
justify such exclusion of the most valued 
assets that a miller can possess? 

By what right, having thus excluded 
such items, recognized as valid and proper 
by all bankers and business men the 
world over as items forming a sound 
basis of credit, without which a miller 
could not continue in business, and thus 
having established an arbitrary and dog- 
matic basis of capitalization, does it pred- 
icate the charge it has repeatedly made 
that the return upon investment in milling 
properties is excessive? 

Why does it ignore the straightfor- 
wardness of many thousands and empha- 
size the inadvertent errors of the few, 
to find whom it has raked and scraped 
the entire milling trade, investigating and 
reinvestigating, until its representatives 
have become a nuisance and an interrup- 
tion to business efficiency? Why does it 
neglect to mention the significant fact 
that all milling profits in excess of the 
allowable maximum are being held at 
the disposal of the United States govern- 
ment, having been frankly and freely de- 
clared ? 

Has the Federal Trade Commission be- 
come a political organization intended to 
grind the axes of the Bolsheviki in the 
Senate, or is it designed fairly, honestly 
and truthfully to report upon trade con- 
ditions? These are some of the pertinent 
questions that might well be put to this 
Commission, and it is about time that 
some courageous tribunal was authorized 
to ask them. The milling industry, for 
one, is getting tired of being heckled and 
hammered and abused and held up to 
public contumely because a federal com- 
mission desires to find victims whereby to 
justify its existence and give sensational 
material to the daily press. 








Boxcars Mobilized 

Wasurneoton, D. C., June 29.—Boxcars 
for moving wheat are being mobilized in 
adequate numbers in the wheat states, 
according to an announcement made by 
the Railroad Administration. The box- 
car situation is reported to be better at 
the present time than it has been at any 
period within the past three years. 

On May 1, boxcars began to move into 
wheat territory, and wheat-carrying roads 
are expected to have on Siar fines more 
than the normal number owned by them. 
Cars are being parked in wheat-loading 
territory which, it is pointed out, was 1m- 
possible last year. 

The Railroad Administration says that 
it will continue to move cars to wheat- 
loading territory as long as there is any 
indication that additional ones will be 
needed. Through co-operation with the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
officials are confident that congestion of 
wheat at the seaboard will be prevented. 

Ricuarp B. Watrovs. 
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There is a fair demand here for the 
G. R. flour product of London mills. 
Bread is the F sniper article of food now 
available in this country, and both millers 
and bakers in this city are kept com- 
fortably busy. Still, bread consumption 
is not up to normal. By no stretch of 
imagination can the bread we are now 
eating be termed palatable, and this has 
its effect. 

Yesterday brought the usual allocation 
of flour, which is all gone today. There 
is never enough to go around, and every 
week many jobbers are left over, their 
turn coming perhaps the next week, or the 
week after that. If there were three 
times the present volume given out it 
would be as quickly absorbed. 

Now that summer is upon us, American 
and Canadian patents are doubly prized 
by bakers for giving stability to their 
doughs, but the trouble is there are not 
enough. The authorities encourage agents 
and jobbers to scatter the flour as widely 
as possible, which of course means that no 
user Of white flour can get more than a 
fraction of what he would like to use. 

The white flour given out consists most- 
ly of Canadian exports and American 
patents of various types, with soft winter 
predominating. Agents occasionally re- 
ceive flour of not too high a grade, but 
that is the exception, and not the rule. 
The great bulk val the allocated white 
flour varies from good long patents to 
occasionally high-class ones. It is all very 
welcome, and helpful in the. bakehouse. 

The price is still maintained at 50s 3d 
to jobbers, and to bakers at 51s 9d. All 
rig flour is at the flat rate of 
44s 3d ex-mill, less 6d discount for cash 
in seven days, all carriage and delivery 
charges being on the buyer, as is the case 
with imported white flour. . 

Within the last week or so we have 
heard more of country flour, but offers 
were in too distant positions to attract 
much attention. Railway congestion is so 
acute that it is im ble for mills even 
within 30 to 50 miles of London oo. 
antee delivery at near dates. The color of 
country: flour has improved a little since 
the extraction was reduced from 92 per 
cent to 88. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal on spot is getting scarcer, and 
the tendency of prices is to harden; 
though there is no advance this week. 
Midlothian is held at £34 10s@£35 per 
ton, and there is some coarse Aberdeen 
available at £34, with medium and fine at 
£32 10s@£338. American coarse is offered 
at £32 10s, while medium and fine are at 
£32, res vely. Midlothian rolled oats 
are making £34 10s@£35, and there is 
just a little American on offer at £32 10s. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in very small supply, but 
the controlled price of £13 per ton ex-mill 
for middlings and bran still holds good. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


This week £50,000,000 were released by 
the government in dividends on war loans 
and, consequently, the market has been 
abundantly supplied with funds. The 
payment of £1,000,000 in connection with 
Liverpool corporation bills had no effect 
on the market, and all calls were met with 
the utmost ease. Day-to-day loans are 


obtainable at 2@3 per cent, and seven-day 
loans at 3@3%. 

It is reported that in many cases the 
dividends on war loans are being rein- 
vested, but business remains very quiet 
on the discount market, except that there 
is a keen demand for July treasury bills 
at 3 7-16 per cent. Three months’ bank 
bills are offered at 31% per cent, four 
months’ at 314@3 9-16, six months’ at 
3 9-16@3%, and trade bills at 4@4%. 
The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 


SERIOUSLY wou NDED 


Lieutenant William Wellwood, who re- 
a received the Military Cross for 

bravery, has been dangerously wounded 
in the head in the recent battle in France. 
He is a son of J. E. Wellwood, of Shaw, 
Pollock & Co., Ltd., for whom much sym- 
pathy is felt in his great anxiety. Mr. 
Wellwood recently came to London to see 
his son, who is reported to be doing as well 
as can be expected. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 3 


There is very little new to report re- 
garding the Glasgow flour trade. Bakers 
are getting their supplies regularly, and 
the price of the G. R. flour keeps at 44s 3d. 
Canadian flour, American spring patents, 
Kansas patents and winter patents are all 
about 51s@5ls 9d per 280 lbs. Wheat 
—— have been a bit erratic, but the 
bakers’ wants have always been met. At 
Edinburgh the price of home-milled flour 
is unaltered at 44s 3d. 

Scotch oatmeal is against buyers. One 
mill sells small quantities at 84s, but the 
general price runs 78@80s. Canadian oat- 
meal, 68s 6d@70s per 240 lbs. The Mid- 
lothian oatmeal millers quote their prod- 
uct at 80s for the best, sacks extra. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS TO MEET IN GLASGOW 

The National Association of Flour Im- 
porters is to meet in Glasgow on June 13, 
to discuss questions of interest to the 
trade generally. J. C. Pillhman, London, 
retires from the office of president at the 
conference, and Andrew Law, of Glasgow, 
is the president-elect. 

BAKERS WISH FLOUR PRICES REVISED 

A deputation from the Scottish Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers went to London 
and pressed for a revision of the flour 
prices order of last September. The main 
complaint was that, while the price of 
the loaf was fixed, bakers who carried on 
their business at long distance from the 
flour mills were pen by the cost of 
carriage, and also had to use a larger 
proportion of imported flour, which was 
7s 6d per sack dearer than the home- 
milled article. 

Hitherto the ministry of food has de- 
clined to make any concession, and with a 
view to exercising further pressure, the 
deputation had an interview with a num- 
ber of Scottish members of Parliament 
of both parties at the House of Commons. 

A double purpose was fulfilled by the 
ree “nag 4 who responded to a special in- 

on the minister of labor to talk 
her with, plans for the establishment 
of an industrial council for the whole of 
the United Kingdom. 








IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 8 


Irish bakers have received quite a shock 
by a rumor that the government is think- 
ing of advancing the price of flour; and 
no wonder, coming at a time when bakers 
in Ireland have groaning under a 
heavy cost of freight on all cross Channel 
flour, having been forced to pay 3s 6d@ 
6s per sack. 

Improvement in the present quality of 
flour is proving of BD gene advantage to 
bakers during hot weather which we 


are having and, all round, people are more 
satisfied with the article at present being 
turned out. Both millers and bakers are 
getting a fair allocation of fine over-sea 





flour for mixing purposes. While wheat 
continues to be released by the govern- 
ment in very small quantities, other ce- 
reals for mixing pu es are not over- 
plentiful, and were it not for the quan- 
tities of bag flour being fed in, the output 
would be reduced. 

The trade in general has got into a way 
of moving along with very little interest. 
Fixed prices, fixed deliveries and fixed 
trade conditiens generally do not admit 
of much variation. ~The following are 
present prices: spring wheat flours, 51s 3d 
ex-store, and to bakers 51s 9d ex-store, 
cartage and porterage extra. American 
winters are the same price. Home-made 
flour is 44s 3d ex-store to bakers and 
dealers. 

OATMEAL 

There is a-strong demand on all classes 
of oatmeal, but millers are not inclined 
to take the trouble to make flake, as me- 
dium cut is turned out in much larger 
quantities and quicker, and the demand 
is so good that they can afford to ignore 
any demand for ‘the fancy qualities. Good 
medium oatmeal is selling at about £35 
per ton, with an upward tendency. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at £13 per 
ton ex-mill in bulk. To this has to be 
added transport charges, cartage and 35s 
for bags. Merchants get an allowance of 
7s 6d per ton, but this price is only nomi- 
nal, as offals are unpurchasable at the 
present time owing to scarcity. 

There is nothing new in feedingstuffs. 
All classes of damaged grain turned into 
meal are eagerly sought after at £23@25 
per ton, and crushed oats and beans are 
selling as high as £26@27, with a demand 
more than equal to the supply. Linseed 
cakes and all compound cakes are unpur- 
chasable. Cotton cakes, however, are 
available in limited quantities at the con- 
trolled price of about £18 per ton. 





Boston Jobbers Thankful 

The flour trade of Boston recently 
passed a resolution commending the ac- 
tion of the Massachusetts food adminis- 
tration in relieving the situation on wheat 
flour substitutes in New England, which 
for a while was very acute. The resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 

Henry B. Endicott, 
Food Administrator, Boston. 

Dear Sir: The merchants in the flour, 
grain and allied trades feel that the co- 
operation rendered by the Massachusetts 
food administration should have recogni- 
tion at their hands, and at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Grain 
Board of the Chamber of Commerce, held 
today, the following was passed: 

“The merchants dealing in flour, grain 
and flour substitutes desire, by this reso- 
lution, to express to Henry B. Endicott, 
food administrator of Massachusetts, 
their hearty appreciation for the co- 
operation shown by the food administra- 
tion during the present time. 

“They feel that the arbitration plan 
put through with the co-operation of A. 
C. Ratchesky and W. L. Putnam has 
been particularly helpful and construc- 
tive, saving many thousands of dollars’ 
worth of foodstuffs and leading to the 
prompt adjustment of difficulties. 

“They also feel that the untiring efforts 
of A. é. Ratchesky and his assistants, in 

bringing g about the relief, through the 

Administration Grain Corporation, 
from the ee oversupply of substi- 
tutes, has likewise saved many thousands 
of tons of foodstuffs, together with savin 
Massachusetts merchants from a mu 
greater financial loss than they have al- 
ready been caused to suffer.” 

You will please accept this token of 
ber appreciation of what you have done 

please do us the honor to express to 





A. C. Ratchesky in particular, and all of 
his assistants, our thanks for the above- 
mentioned public and patriotic service 
which they have rendered, and we feel we 
express the sentiment of the entire trade 
when we say that this assistance on the 
ent of your food administration has 
yrought about a feeling of mutual co- 
operation between the trade that we rep- 
resent and the food administration which 
we hope will be further developed by all. 
(Signed) James T, KNow1es, 
Chairman. 
‘6 Frank J. Lupwie, 
W. D. Furrox, 
Committee on resolutions, Grain Board, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 





Communal Kitchens in England 

According to Consul McBride, of Lon- 
don, the communal kitchens established 
throughout England have proved very 
successful. The one at Hammersmith 
(London) supplies 6,000 families, or 
about 15,000 consumers, weekly. A typi- 
cal menu and its cost is: mutton broth, 
2c; Scotch*broth, 3c; gm pie, 6c; fish 
roll, 4c; vegetable pie, 4c; roast meat, 
10c; cheese cutlet, 4c; potatoes, 2c; par- 
snips, 2c; ginger pudding, 4c; plain pud- 
ding with sauce, 4c; syrup roll, 2c; baked 
rice pudding, 3c. None of the food is 
eaten on the premises, but carried away 
in receptacles provided by the customers. 





Joint Through Rates Authorized 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 29.—Direc- 
‘tor-Gene™ 1 of Railroads McAdoo has 
authorized the establishment and publica- 
tion of joint through rates between all 
points in the Pacific Coast and intermoun- 
tain territory on the one hand, and points 
in the territory east of the Mississippi 
and south of the Ohio River on the other, 
at the figures effective in the correspond- 
ing territory north of the Ohio River. 

The existing rate adjustment is made 
up generally by combination of propor- 
tional rates east and west of the Missis- 
high River, which make a considerable 

er through rate than to the corre- 
aetiiieg territory north of the Ohio 
River. The new adjustment will better 
enable the manufacturers in the south- 
eastern states to reach the Pacific Coast 
in competition with their competitors 
located in the territory north of the Ohio 
River, and will also enable the Pacific 
Coast producers to reach the markets in 
the southeastern territory to much better 
advantage than at present. 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 


Patent Office: 

“Hollyhock”; No. 110,186. Owner, Trenton 
(mi. ) Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Over the Top,” and figure of a little Dutch 
girl carrying a pan of bread dough which is 
running over the top; No. 110,230. Owner, 
American Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Used on white corn flour. 

“Agitator,” and picture of a picture ma- 
chine; No. 110,253. Owner, William Handley 
Mann, Roanoke, Ala. Used on self-rising 
wheat flour. 








Exports for Week Ending June 22, 1918 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis . bus 
Wew Worl. ccvcce 135,000 253,000 200,000 
DEE apeke “ebbee | dneae bbe 100,000 
Baltimore ... ..... 70,000 ..... $22,000 
Newp. News... ..... cesses 93,000 481,000 
seSee 205,000 346,000 1,603,006 


wk.. 
+ 17,000 148,000 86,000 1,811,000 





U. E’gdom... ..... 135,000 22,000 ...... 
Continent ... ..... 70,000 324,000 ...... 
Totala ....-. cesses 205,000 346,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
Julyilto Same time 
June 22,1918 last year 


Wheat, bus ......... 62,107,000 249,828,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 6,239,000 12,071,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 80,181,000 304,148,000 
Gare, BE vs sicoececs 22,965,000 48,970,000 
Oats, bus .......655. 91,310,000 102,828,000 
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NEW REGULATIONS 


Copies of the new regulations adopted 
at the conference in New York, June 24, 
under which millers are to operate after 
July 1, have not yet been received, but 
it is presumed that they will be at hand 
early next week. It is understood that 
the programme as incorporated in the 
tentative regulations has been substantial- 
ly adopted, except that the matter of 
the differential of one dollar and ten 
cents per barrel to cover cost and profit 
has been referred to the Federal Trade 
Commission at Washington for final de- 
cision. 

At the conference on the tentative reg- 
ulations at Toledo, when millers were ad- 
vised that the government would buy no 
more flour during July and August, and 
that the fifty-fifty substitute rule would 
continue operative until Sept.’ 1, consid- 
erable concern was felt over the outlook 
for the business of the soft winter wheat 
miller during those two months, which are 
normally his most active season. 

The only thing which has saved the day 
for the soft wheat miller for some time 
has been government purchases. The de- 
mand for flour from domestic markets 
has been surprisingly light, and it is not 
expect that the mere arrival of a new 
crop will change these conditions ma- 
terially. 

However, there is already considerable 
inquiry for new-crop flour, but mills are 
not in a position to quote until they know 
what the price of wheat will be. One 
Toledo miller figures tentatively that his 
wheat will cost him around $2.301%, and 
this figure is arrived at by taking the 
equivalent at Toledo of the minimum 
guaranteed wheat price, $2.231,, adding 
five cents for the country shipper, one 
cent commission, and one cent elevation. 

With twenty-five cents per bushel add- 
ed for toll, this makes a price of $11.24, 
figuring 4.4 bushels to the barrel, less six- 
ty-four pounds of feed at $1.50 leaving 
$10.28, bulk, mill for a maximum flour 
price. This is equivalent to about $11.28 
New York, allowing fifty or sixty cents 
per barrel for the package. 

Several winter wheat millers were fear- 
ful that the new regulations might in ef- 
fect prove more favorable to hard wheat 
millers, and also t they might have 
trouble in meeting prices under competi- 
tive buying for export. They were in- 
clined to favor allotment of flour pur- 
chases for export at an average price to 
zones. However, there is manifest a dis- 
position on the part of the millers to 
abide by whatever regulations are adopt- 
ed, and to do their véry best in working 
under them. 





‘ THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined week- 
ly capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week 
ending June 29 was 3,300, or 7 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 7,100, or 15 
per cent, last week, 7,800, or 16 per cent, 
a,year ago, 23,500, or 49 per cent, two 
years ago, and 13,500, or 28 per cent, 
three years ago. 

There oon some confusion as to the 

roper met of figuring the price of 
Foy whether the ey of fhe Soelathy ele- 
vator, commissions and elevation is to be 
added or subtracted from the guaranteed 
minimum wheat price, but it is presumed 
this will be cleared up early next week. 

There has been considerable inquiry for 
new-crop flour, particularly from eastern 
markets. Mills are not in a position to 
quote prices until the price of wheat is 





known. Meantime they are carrying ap- 
plicants on a waiting list, and consider- 
able bookings of both flour and feed may 
result. One eastern buyer says he is 
willing to take the entire feed output of 
his mill connection, but the mill will dis- 
tribute feed it has to offer, to its entire 
trade. 

Inquiry from both spring and Kansas 
mills in regard to available salesmen and 
brokerage connections indicates that they 
are seeking to build up their selling or- 
ganizations in preparation for new-crop 
business. . 

CROP CONDITIONS 

Two rains this week have been very 
beneficial to crops, and particularly to 
oats, which were suffering badly for want 
of moisture, Cutting of wheat is progress- 
ing under ideal harvest weather, and 
some threshing may be done this week in 
the lower half of Ohio and Indiana. There 
has been some damage to corn from frost. 

Considerable spring wheat will be 
raised in parts of Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. There are reports that this 
wheat is now heading out. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 67,560 bbls, 
for the week ending June 29 made 7,229, 
or 11 per cent of capacity, compared with 
14,287, or 20 per cent, last week, by 10 
mills of 69,360 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 


NOTES 

Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, has returned from At- 
lantic City. 

Colonel H. B. Tasker, flour buyer for 
the Wheat Export Co., New York, was 
here this week. 

The Forked Deer Milling Co., Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., has reduced its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $35,000. 

The Wakeman (Ohio) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. has been incorporated for 
$50,000 by R. F. Vandemark. 

W. H. Morehouse & Coc., grain, Toledo, 
received early this week samples of new 
wheat from southern Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois. 

J. S. ye sales-manager of the 
Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, was 
in Toledo recently, returning from an 
eastern business trip. 

B. W. Marr, of the Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, is chairman of the com- 
mittee to sell $3,000,000 worth of war 
savings stamps this week. 

John C. Abel, formerly connected with 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co., is now 
engaged in the brokerage business, and is 
looking for mill connections. 

W. J. McDonald, formerly of the 
Krumm Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, is 
now in the Officers’ Reserve Training 
Corps at Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 

O. F. Schulz of the Central Milling Di- 
vision of the Food Administration, To- 
ledo, has gone to New York to assist H. 
G. Wilson in his work on freight rates. 

Stanley E. Wege, secretary Michigan 
State Millers’ Association, pe fi that he 
has issued his last letter to Michigan mil- 
lers, as he enters the United States mili- 
tary service June 25. 

George A. Nieman, formerly connected 


with the Queen City Flour & Feed Co., 
Cincinnati, has engaged in the flour and 
feed brokerage business at 317 Provident 
Bank Building, Cincinnati. 

J. D. Kilgore, formerly connected for 
10 years with the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and later with the Reichert Food Product 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, has engaged in the 
flour brokerage business at Dayton. 

Frank E. C. Hawkes, of the Goshen 
(Ind.) Milling Co., advises that his sec- 
tion has had a fine rain, which he hopes 
will help corn out, as the damage done 
by the recent frost was considerable. 

Mark N. Mennel, who retires as chair- 
man of the Central Milling Division of the 
Food Administration on July 1, was giv- 
en a — vote of appreciation and 
thanks for his administration, at a meet- 
ing of over 700 millers in Toledo, June 19. 

The Indiana Millers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting July 2 at the 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis. 
The meeting was postponed from an ear- 
lier date, so that the milling regulations 
adopted in New York this week might be 
discussed. 

The Kirkland Distributing Co., Colum- 
bia, S. C., has put on the market a new 
flour known as “Columbia Mixed Self- 
Rising Flour,’ composed of 51 per cent 
pure rye flour and 49 per cent pure wheat 
flour. This requires the purchase of less 
substitutes than pure wheat flour. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, was in Canton this week to 
attend the funeral of Isaac Harter, of 
Isaac Harter & Sons, bankers. Mr. Har- 
ter was a brother of M. D. Harter, who 
with Mr. Mennel started the Harter Mill- 
ing Co., now the Mennel Milling Co. 

A. M. Tousley, flour, feed, grain, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, returned this week from an 
automobile trip in Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, visiting his son at Camp 
Lee, Petersburg, Va. He reports the 
prospects for the wheat crop as excellent, 
and cutting under way in Virginia. 

Several more names have been reported 
for the honor roll of Ohio millers. Har- 
vey Brown and G. W. Benne, from An- 
sted & Burk Co., Springfield; Arleon 
David, Ernest Davis, Arthur McQuaquet, 
N. C. Shannon, and F. M. Obrigewitsch, 
from Wellington Flour Mills; Stanley 
Washburn, from Beaver Bros., Hillsboro. 

The General Baking Co. has brought 
suit against the Toledo Railways & Light 
Co. for $103,114.95. The United Bakery, 
of this company, was destroyed by fire 
last May, and the Railway & Light Co. is 
charged with having failed to properly 
disconnect wires through which the bak- 
ing company had been furnished light 
and power. 

The meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ 
Association at Cedar Point, Ohio, was at- 
tended by about 300 members and friends. 
Charles Quinn, secretary Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, was present. C. E. 
Eikenberry, Camden, president Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, was elect- 
ed president; O. W. Cook, Columbus, vice- 
president; J. W. McCord, Columbus, re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

Advices from Birmingham, Ala., are 
to the effect that southern mills are not 
offering anything to speak of, but are get- 
ting ready for the new crop. Some little 
Pacific Coast flour was offered recently 
by one of the Minneapolis mills, but the 
trade did not take to it at the price of 
$10.50, delivered. Many dealers, both 
wholesale and ‘retail, have received their 
full 70 per cent, and are out of the mar- 
ket for the balance of the crop. 


Connell & Baldwin, millers’ agents, 
Birmingham, Ala., write: “We have some- 
thing new in this district which will have 
some bearing on our local situation. We 
have hundreds of acres of wheat, where 
previously only corn and cotton have 
grown. To many of the old-time residents 
a field of wheat is as much of a curiosity 
as a field of cotton is to the northerner on 
his first trip south. Locally all crops are 
splendid, with almost as much rain as 
needed.” 

The Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has won its case against the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana, the Pere Marquette, 
the New York Central and the Michigan 
Railway Co. In a hearing before the 
Michigan Railway Commission it was or- 
dered that steam roads and electric roads 
were compelled to establish track protec- 
tion for the interchange of cars. This 
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opens all the territory adjacent to the 
Michigan Railway Co, for manufactur- 


ing purposes. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., June 29.—Flour 
mills of this city this week produced 
3,320 bbls flour, compared with 5,175 last 
week. The flour sold during the six days 
went mainly to the federal government. 
Millers feel that with the arrival of new 
wheat for them to grind they will be near- 
er a logical and practical solution of the 
question of substitutes than ever before. 

Millers —* favor a return of at 
least a color of competition in business 
with the lifting of the amount of wheat 
coming to them, although they remain un- 
swerving in their approval of continuing 
the sale of substitutes with wheat flour. 
For some time they have gone out of their 
way to discourage reports that as soon as 
new flour came on the market it could be 
gobbled up regardless of amount or with- 
out any substitutes going with it. 

The mills closed their contracts Satur- 
day with the government, and are anxious 
to see the atmosphere clarified as to the 
question of shipping wheat or flour to the 
government and its allies. All forecast 
a spirited season of milling as soon as 
they get into the new crop. The only car 
of new wheat to reach Indianapolis from 
the Indiana wheatfields came late this 
week to the Acme-Evans Co., and was 
shipped from the pocket district in south- 
ern Indiana. 

Almost perfect weather favors the har- 
vest, which is going on in many parts of 
the state. The yield is heavy, and the 
quality is thought to be splendid. The 
week brought the usual batch of com- 
plaints regarding overcharges for har- 
vest, and several hearings bearing upon 
this question were held. 

The feed trade remains almost un- 
changed, due to regulations, and with but 
little offered it has resolved itself into 
a question of who can first get into the 
market for these products. For several 
weeks the dry weather did great harm to 
pastures, but rains this week improved the 
condition. 

NOTES 

To prevent hoarding of flour, it was 
decided this week to keep a record of flour 
sold to individuals. 

The Pearl Roller Mills, Indianapolis, 
operated by William Rouse & Son, had 
its license revoked this week for failing 
to sell substitutes, and profiteering on 
millfeed and flour. 

In connection with the harvest, farm- 
ers have been instructed by millers and 
grain men not to sack wheat within 75 
feet of a railroad line. This is done to 
insure loss from fire. 

One-half cent on each loaf of bread 
Jeremiah Fitzgerald, Terre Haute baker, 
produced during the month of May, is to 
be assessed as a penalty for violations. It 
will be given to charity. 

The Bartlett Frazier Co., an [Illinois 
corporation, has qualified to conduct a 
grain elevator business in Indiana. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. J. L. Cox, of Indiana Har- 
bor, has been named as agent. 

Because he ground flour in violation of 
the law, Willard Fulk, who owns a mill 
at Stone Head, has been ordered to close 
until Aug. 15. Upon opening he will be 
permitted to grind flour only for farm- 
ers in his own county. 

It is claimed that frost this week did 
$7,000,000 damage to the state’s corn crop. 
It was the first time in a generation that 
frost came so near the month of July. 
Rains following this visitation, however, 
helped corn in its growth, though the yield 
of fodder will be curtailed. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Storing South Australian Wheat 

The Royal Commission of South Aus- 
tralia recommends that the 1917-18 wheat 
now in that country be not transported 
to the seaboard, but be held at conven- 
ient centers inland; that the government 
take over and operate the mills, working 
three shifts a day on weevily wheat; that 
bulk storage for 1,000,000 bus can be 
built at Port Adelaide, for 750,000 bus at 
Port Pierre, and an underground silo at 
Wallaroo for 1,000,000 bus in bags. 


The Saskatchewan, Canada, Grain 
Growers’ Association is reported to have 
40,000 members. 
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AN OLD CALIFORNIA MILL 


Mill at Calistoga Was Built in 1846—45-foot 
Wheel Now Overgrown with Vines 


Calistoga, Cal., which lies 60 miles due 
north of San Francisco, at the foot of 
Mount St. Helena, and at the head of the 
beautiful Napa Valley, celebrated for its 
vineyards and its wines, enjoys the unique 
distinction of being a railroad terminus, 
with no probability of the line ever being 
extended beyond its borders. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, who, with his 
wife, spent a part of the summer in 1880 
at a mining shack in the deserted Silver- 
ado mining camp far up on St. Helena’s 
rugged slopes, gives in his charming 
sketch, “The Silverado Squatters,” a co- 
gent reason for assuming that Calistoga 
will always be the terminus of that branch 
of the Southern Pacific Railway: 

“This pleasant Napa Valley is, at its 
north end, blockaded by our mountain. 
There, at Calistoga, the railroad ceases, 
and the traveller who intends faring 
farther, to the geysers or to the springs in 
Lake County, must cross the spurs of the 
mountain by stage. Thus, Mount St. 
Helena is not only a summit, but a fron- 
tier; and, up to the time of writing, it has 
stayed the progress of the iron horse.” 

Aside from the hot springs within its 
limits, and the geysers only a short dis- 
tance away, Calistoga has another object 
of special interest to the tourist. Three 
miles and a half from the town is the 
oldest flour mill in California—a two- 
story frame structure built at the base of 
the foothills, where in former times a 
mountain stream of considerable volume 
rushed down from the mountain with suffi- 
cient force to drive the immense overshot 
wheel seen in the illustration accompany- 
ing this article. Both the wheel, which is 
45 feet in diameter, and the mill are over- 
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grown with vines, and the effect is star- 
tling as well as beautiful. 

The old mill is of considerable his- 
torical interest; it was built in 1846 by 
F. E. Kellogg, on land owned by Dr. E. T. 
Bale, two years before gold was discov- 
ered in California, and was run for many 
years as a flouring mill. Leonard Lillie, 
the father of the man seen standing on the 
wheel, ran it in 1853. There were other 
lessees later, the last being L. C. Meck- 
lenberg. 

The photograph was taken in 1894, and 
shows the mill as it was at that time and 
practically as it is today. 

Epwarp A. BroMtey. 


Stoppage in Transit 

In the case of Northern Grain Co. vs. 
Wiffler et al, the New York court of ap- 
peals upholds the right of the plaintiff to 
recover the proceeds of a carload of grain 
disposed of by a railroad company on the 
consignee buyer refusing to accept de- 
livery. 

Wiffler, buyer of the grain, accepted a 
draft payable at a deferred date and at- 
tached to a bill of lading covering the 
shipment. He surrendered the bill of lad- 
ing to the railroad company, which 
stamped it, “Canceled by delivery.” Im- 
mediately afterwards, and upon examin- 
ing and being dissatisfied with the grain, 
Wiffler induced the railway company to 
erase the cancellation and to return the 
bill of lading to him. He then returned 
it to plaintiff, refusing to accept delivery 
of the grain, on the ground that it was 
not in proper condition. 

The railroad company, after holding the 
shipment for several months, sold it to 
satisfy its charges, and controversy arose 
over plaintiff’s right to recover the excess 
proceeds. Wiffler having failed to pay the 
accepted draft, plaintiff sued and ob- 
tained judgment against him, and served 
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notice on the railroad company of exer- 
cise of its right to stop delivery of the 
oats or its proceeds to Wiffler or his 
trustee, on account of his intervening in- 
solvency. 

The court of appeals, in passing final 
judgment in the case, permitting the grain 
company to recover the excess proceeds 
in the hands of the railway company, de- 
cided that the mere fact that title to the 
grain constructively passed from seller 
to buyer on the former obtaining judg- 
ment on the draft covering the purchase 
price did not prevent the seller from ex- 
ercising the right to claim the grain or 
its proceeds while remaining in the hands 
of the common carrier. It was also de- 
cided that, since Wiffler immediately with- 
drew the bill of lading after surrendering 
it to the railway company, there was no 
such delivery of the grain to him as pre- 
cluded the grain company from asserting 
a right to the proceeds remaining in the 
carrier’s hands. A. L. H. Srreer. 


Threshermen Must Report 

Wasuineotonr, D. C., June 29.—The Bu- 
reau of Markets of the Department of 
Agriculture will require all threshermen 
in the country to make periodical reports 
on the number of bushels of wheat 
threshed by them and the acreage from 
which the grain was produced, it has 
been announced. 

A list of threshermen is being compiled 
from all available sources by the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, which is co-operating 
in the undertaking, and the Bureau of 
Markets is having printed a supply of 
blank forms for threshing reports, to- 
gether with a pocket memorandum book 
for daily records. County agents will aid 
in distributing the schedules and memo- 
randum books, and will also assist in as- 
sembling the results. 

s Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 


The Old Mill, with 45-foot Overshot Wheel, at Calistoga, Cal. 
Photograph by EB. A, Bromley, Minneapolis 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY FLEET 


Eighty-nine Hulls Aggregating 439,886 Tons 
Will Be Launched July 4—New Ship- 
building Record 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 29.—On July © 
4 American shipyards will observe Inde- 
pendence Day by adding 89 hulls aggre- 
gating a total deadweight tonnage of 439,- 
886 to the fleet now transporting men and 
munitions to the European battle-front. 
This tonnage to be launched on a single 
day is about one-third the total seaborne 
tonnage output of American shipyards 
during the year 1915-16, and exceeds by 
42,050 tons the launchings for the entire 
year of 1901, the record pre-war year in 
American shipbuilding. 

The Fourth of July launchings, which 
will set a new American shipbuilding 
mark, will exceed by 18 the number of 
hulls and by 95,486 tons the amount of 
tonnage launched during the month of 
May, when 71 hulls, totaling 344,450 dead- 
weight tons, took the water. In ‘addition, 
work on five other hulls is being rushed, 
and a report to the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration indicated that they may be ready 
to contribute to the “Liberty Splash” 
July 4. These would add 26,500 tons to 
the total output. 

The 37 steel hulls which have been defi- 
nitely scheduled to leave the ways on the 
Fourth have a total tonnage of 254,686. 


Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 


J. H. Vortmeier, baker, St. Louis, gave 
a cake measuring 21% feet in diameter to 
the Red Cross, which sold for $60. In 
addition, he placed his store in charge of 
five women workers for the Red Cross, 
and all the receipts for one day, amount- 
ing to $138, were given to the second war 
fund. 
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LAND FOR RETURNING MEN 


(Continued from page 34.) 
New Zealand and the Australian Com- 
monwealth, where organized community 
farming is very successful. 

In the following language Mr. Lane ex- 
presses it as his belief that it is the im- 
mediate ety of the government to begin 
to get these lands ready for occupancy and 
cultivation: “It will be too late to plan 
for these things when the war is over. 
Our thought now should be given to the 
problem. And I therefore desire to bring 
to your mind the wisdom of immediately 
supplying the Interior department with 
a sufficient fund with which to make the 
necessary surveys and studies. 

“We should know, by the time the war 
ends, not merely how much arid land can 
be irrigated, nor how much swamp land 
can be reclaimed, nor where the grazing 
land is and how many cattle it will sup- 
port, nor how much cut-over land can 
cleared, but we should know with definite- 
ness where it is practicable to begin new 
irrigation projects, what the character of 
the land is, what the nature of the im- 
provements needed will be, and what the 
cost will be. All this should be done upon 
a definite planning basis. 

“We should think as carefully of each 
one of these projects as George Wash- 
ington thought of the planning of the city 
of Washington. We should know what it 
will cost to buy these lands if they are in 
private hands. In short, at the conclusion 
of the war the United States should be 
able to say to its returned soldiers: ‘If you 
wish to go upon a farm, here are a variety 
of farms of which you may take your 
pick, which the government has prepared 
against the time of your returning.’ 

“This plan does not contemplate any- 
thing like charity to the soldier. He is 
not to be given a bounty. He is not to be 
made to feel that he is dependent. On the 
contrary, he is to continue in a sense in 
the service of the government. Instead 
of destroying our enemies, he is to de- 
velop our resources. 

“The work that is to be done, other than 
the planning, should be done by the sol- 
dier himself. The dam or the irrigation 
projects should be built by him; the 
canals, the ditches, the breaking of the 
land and the building of the houses 
should, under proper direction, be his 
occupation. He should be allowed to 
make his own home, cared for while he is 
doing it, and given an interest in the land 
for which he can pay through a long 
period, perhaps 30 or 40 years. This same 
policy can be carried out as to other class- 
es of land, so that the soldier on his re- 
turn would have an opportunity to make 
a home for himself, to build a home with 
money which we would advance and which 
he would repay, and for the repayment of 
which we would have abundant security. 

“The farms should not be turned over 
as the prairies were—unbroken, unfenced, 
without accommodations for men or ani- 
mals. There should be prepared homes, 
all of which can be constructed by the 
men themselves and paid for by them un- 
der a system of simple devising by which 
modern methods of finance will be applied 
to their needs, 

“As I have indicated, this is not a mere 
Utopian vision. It is, with slight varia- 
tions, a policy which other countries are 
pursuing successfully. The plan is sim- 
ple. I will undertake to present to the 
Congress definite projects for the devel- 
opment of this country through the use 
of the returned soldier by which the 
United States, lending its credit, may in- 
crease its resources and its population and 
the happiness of its people with a cost to 
itself of no more than the few hundred 
thousand dollars that it will take to study 
this problem through competent men. This 
work should not be postponed.” 

Copies of Secretary Lane’s letter to the 
President were sent to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and, following 
out the recommendation that authority be 
given for a general survey of all unap- 
propriated lands, Senator Thomas Ster- 
ling, of South Dakota, introduced a joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to make all necessary surveys 
of public lands owned by the government, 
oak also cut-over lands privately owned. 
An appropriation of $1,000,000 is asked 
for, and the secretary is authorized to use 
in the work the Reclamation Service, the 
Geological Survey and any other bureaus 
in his department that may assist in se- 
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curing data and formulating a plan as 
contemplated in his letter. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 




















HELP WANTED 








SECOND MILLER WANTED—GOOD MAN 
at once; highest wages. Apply El Paso 
Grain & Milling Co., El Paso, Texas. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 250-BBL 
mill; good opening for right man; state 
references and salary expected. Address 
1366, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


LARGE NORTHWESTERN MILL IS IN 
need of four or five good flour salesmen; 
only those who have had experience and 
are hustlers need apply. Address 1350, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER -FOR HALF 
day and half night shift in $00-bbl Allis- 
Chalmers mill, located in a good town in 
central Kansas; will pay satisfactory 
wages. Address “S.F.X.,"" care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 














WANTED—BY A LARGE SOUTHWESTERN 
milling concern, a flour salesman familiar 
with Indiana and Illinois trade, to call on 
jobbers and high-class merchants; a fine 
opportunity with something ahead of it for 
the right man. Address 451, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


A TECHNICAL MAN WITH SEVERAL 
years’ experience in flour milling, also 
chemist, desires position as assistant head 
miller or similar position; could do labora- 
tory work part of time. For further par- 
ticulars address A. Crombez, 2144 H Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C 
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FOR SALE—STYLE “A,” 9x18 ALLIs 
roller mill, late type with ball and socket 
collar oiling bearings; mill used only about 
two years, good as new to all practica| 
purposes; extra set of rolls included. Ad. 
dress 1367, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN AND EXECUTIVE, 40 
years of age, 10 years’ experience with 
eastern trade, jobbers, bakers and large 
retailers, open for district sales-manager or 
representative; can produce the results 
with proper backing; let’s get together if 
interested, for the large new crop. Ad- 
dress 1341, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


EXCEPTIONAL SALESMAN - MANAGER, 
aggressive, thoroughly experienced, reli- 
able, with splendid record, personally ac- 
quainted with all buyers in California, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico,—wants representa- 
tion of a spring or winter wheat mill mak- 
ing both wheat flour and cereals, with 
capacity for doing a large business in this 
territory; if your proposition is right, I can 
get you a world of business; am open for 
a proposition, make me one. Address 450, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
for 150-bbl -wheat fiour mill, plansifter 
system; located in Oklahoma; can be pre- 
pared for shipment without delay. Ad- 
dress 449, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 





FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb, 


FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN. 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—THREE PAIR HIGH ROLLER 
mill, about 9x24 rolls. Address 1365, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Box Cars 
10—60,000 capacity, 33 ft, to 
35 ft. long. 

3—60,000 capacity, 37 ft. long. 
All metal trucks. 
Metal body bolsters. 


Overhauled First Class 
Quick Shipment 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


GET BULLETIN 237—70 BAR- 
GAIN PAGES in RAILS, CARS, 
LOCOMOTIVES, MACHINERY, 
TANKS, ETO. ; 
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The Sunshine Mill 





Lehrack Contracting & 
Engineering Co., kansas City, Mo. 


Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 


SPECIALISTS in CONCRETE 
and STEEL MILL and 
ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 








LARGE MINNESOTA MILL IS IN NEED 
of several high-class salesmen for western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, southern 
Michigan, Illinois and Iowa territory; ap- 
plications will be considered strictly con- 
fidential. Address 1364, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





A LARGE MINNEAPOLIS 
mill requires the services of sev- 
eral capable salesmen for vari- 
ous territories; flour experience 
not essential; men must be over 
draft age; applicants are re- 
quired to give full particulars in 
first letter as to age, experience, 
salary expected, etc. Address 
1349, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS FLOUR PACKER; AM MARRIED MAN; 
steady work and good wages wanted. Ad- 
dress 1360, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—BY AUG. 1 OR SOONER, POSI- 
tion as head miller in hard wheat mill, 500 
bbls or over, by first-class miller thoroughly 
up on government requirements. Address 
1351, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 








50 YEARS OF AGE, GOOD ALL 
wants 


MAN 
around miller and stone dresser, 


position; am now second miller in 300-bbi- 


mill in Illinois; best of references. Ad- 
dress 1363, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SALESMAN, ITALIAN, FAMILIAR WITH 
best trade, New York City and vicinity, 
well connected also with jobbers and mac- 
aroni manufacturers in Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Connecticut and Ohio open for posi- 
tion; big results if opportunity is given him 
to supply his friends with high-grade semo- 
lina. Address “X,” care Northwestern 
Miller, New York City. 








AS. HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent; has had lifetime experience with mills 
from 200 to 1,500 bbis; strictly temperate; 
attentive to business; highest references; 
age 32; steady work only considered; state 
full particulars in answering; prefer Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah or Montana. 
Address Northwestern Miller, 813 Arctic 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 








711 Main Street, Dallas, T 








ished by accurate gear cutting machinery. 
Designers and builders of water wheel harness. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 254 CHICAGO 


Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street, New York 
, Texas 


Mortise Wheels, 
Spur, Bevel 
and Miter 


Castings of semi-steel by 
our improved method 
of machine molding, 
thus insuring uniform 
tooth spacing, true rims 
and smooth running 
with high efficiency. 
Teeth of both mortise 
wheel and pinion fin- 


17th Street and 

















